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FIVE YEAR RECORD OF 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE PERCENT- 
AGE OF LEAD IN TOTAL 
ADVERTISING LINAGE OVER THE 
NEXT CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 


LEADERSHIP IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 
LINAGE BY THE LARGEST PERCENTAGE 


Last year the Chicago Tribune's lead 
over the next Chicago newspaper in 
total advertising amounted to 
8,805,586 lines, or 82.2 —the larg- 
est percentage of lead during any 
year in history. 

Again in 1942 advertisers thus 
made plain that you get better re- 
sults when your promotion runs in the 
newspaper which more people read 
and want. 














IN HISTORY! 


Delivering hundreds of thousands 
more circulation, daily and Sunday, 
than other Chicago newspapers, the 
Tribune is the one medium which has 
the breadth and penetration of circu- 
lation you need in order to get your 
full share of the patronage available 
in every neighborhood and suburb of 
Chicago. 

The trend to the Tribune shown in 
the chart provides proof that when 


you build your Chicago promotion 
around the Tribune, you not only get 
the most for your money today, but 
you also build solidly for the future 
in a medium which is going ahead. 
When you can have more, why take 
less? To place your advertising funds 
with maximum efficiency in the Chicago 
market, build your program around the 
Tribune. Rates per 100,000 circulation 
are among the lowest in America 


\ Chicago Tribune 


ves THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


December average net paid total circulation: Daily. Over 975.000 


— Sunday. Over 1.200.000 
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‘For extreme gallantry in conduct under fire.” 


“Courage typical of representatives of a free 
press fighting for a free world.” 


Henry T. Gorrell ea 


of the United Press 
is awarded the Air Medal 





ete 


N a bombing raid, the last plane in the flight runs the greatest risks. By the 
time it comes over the target, enemy anti-aircraft has had full opportunity to 


get the range, enemy fighters have had time to rise to the attack. 


United Press Staff Correspondent Henry T. Gorrell knew this when he gained 
permission to fly with U. S. bombers raiding Navarino Bay, on the Greek coast. 
He had his choice of planes and he chose to go with the last one because, despite 


greater danger, it offered ‘the best view of the show.”’ 





Gorrell’s outstanding coverage of that show involved every danger he had fore- 
seen. The bomber in which he rode was riddled by fighter-plane and anti-aircraft 


THE CITATION ACCOMPANYING fire. It reached its base with two superchargers shot away, the automatic steering 


THE AWARD: gear knocked out, an aileron ripped away and several members of the crew 


**To Henry T. Gorrell, civilian 

representative of the United wounded. To one of the dangerously wounded Gorrell rendered first aid on 
Press, serving with the Ameri- 
can Army Air Force in the 
Middle East. 


“While participating in a 
bombing mission, Mr. Gorrell 
displayed extreme gallantry in 
conduct under fire. During his of representatives of a free press fighting for a free world.” 
mission, enemy aircraft were 
encountered and in combat 
two enemy aircraft were shot 
down. For several hours Mr. 
Gorrell rendered vital aid to a 


seriously wounded member of 
the crew. Mr. Gorrell’s action 
undoubtedly saved the life of 
this soldier.’’ 


the flight home. His conduct won for him the Air Medal. 


Major-General Lewis H. Brereton, commander of the U. S. Army Air Force in 


the Middle East, in presenting the award to Gorrell, declared his courage “‘typical 
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GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


becin at H OME! 





UOeUPEUENeRETONAETNGeEH 


There's an increasing amount of copy being run these days to help 
advertisers win new friends and keep old ones. 


Properly used, this public relations copy is as essential a part of an 
organization’s plans for today and tomorrow as product development, 
market research, or any other primary function of operating a 
healthy business. 


Certainly the way it is being used today by many leading advertisers 
adds up to sound sense and usefulness. 





Our only counsel, and we mean it well, is that good public relations 
begin at home. It’s great to run public relations advertising in big 
national magazines and large metropolitan newspapers . . . but before 
you do, be sure you’re covering the folks in the cities and towns where 
your plant and offices are, where your employes and their friends and 
families live, where many of your customers and prospects are parked. 


That circle 50 miles around every side of your business is a very vital 
spot for you. Do an outstanding public relations job in it before you 
go far afield ...and call on your local newspapers to help you. 








NEW YORK STATE NEWSPAPERS are serving on the advertising fighting-front today, too. Never was 
their coverage pattern more potent . . . their reader interest so intense . . . their service more sensitive t0 
individual needs. For further facts call on any of the sponsors of this message . . . AUBURN CITIZEN ADVER- 
TISER (E) . . . BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS (M) . . . BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS (S) . . . CORNING EVENING 
LEADER (E) ... GENEVA TIMES (E) .. . GLOVERSVILLE & JOHNSTOWN HERALD & LEADER-REPUBLICAN (S&E) 

. “MAMARONECK TIMES (E) ... *MT. VERNON ARGUS (E) .. . “NEW ROCHELLE STANDARD STAR (E) . - 
* OSSINING CITIZEN REGISTER (E) . . . *PEEKSKILL STAR(E) ... *PORT CHESTER ITEMS (E) . . . POUGHKEEPSIE 
NEWSPAPERS (M, E&S) ... *TARRYTOWN NEWs (E) .. . “WHITE PLAINS REPORTER-DISPATCH (E) . - - 
*YONKERS HERALD-STATESMAN (E) . . . LEGEND—(E) Evening newspapers. (M) Morning newspapers. 
(S) Sunday newspapers. * Westchester newspapers sold in combination. sew 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
LEADS THE FIELD IN 


1942 LINAGE GAINS 
—— 


s of the Washington, 
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€ Post had Washington's largest gain for the year in General 





€ Post had Washington's largest gain for the year in Retail 
€ Post had Washington's largest gain for the year in Classified 
€ Post had Washington's largest gain for the year in Total 


€@ 1942 was The Post's biggest year—12!/2 million lines 





The Washington Post 


EUGENE MEYER, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
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IN 1942, The New York Times received from its 
own staff and other correspondents outside the United 
States and Canada a total of 4,128,036 words of news. 

This is exclusive, of course, of the foreign news 
reports of The Associated Press, The United Press, the 
North American Newspaper Alliance and other services 
which The Times receives to supplement its own report. 

Counting 100,000 words to the average novel, this 
foreign report of The Times own correspondents is equiv- 
alent to 41 volumes of news. 

Counting both its own and supplementury services, 
The Times publishes the greatest volume of foreign news 
carried by any publication. 

This is one further reason why editors and pub- 
lishers of United States newspapers vote The New York 
Times far and away “the greatest newspaper in the 


world.” 


Che New Pork Cimes 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 
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THIS IS a story of the amazing ac- 
complishments of the Cowles family 
in mid-western journalism. 

The first chap- 
tr deals with 
the Des Moines 
Register and 
Tribune, dating 
back to 1903, 
when Gardner 
Cowles, Sr., Al- 
gona, Ia., banker 
and farmer, to- 
gether with Har- 
vey Ingham, al- 
ready on the 
newspaper staff, 
bought the old 
Register and 
Leader, a morning and Sunday news- 

r. 

The second chapter to follow will 
tell of the purchase of the Minneapolis 
Star in May, 1935, by the Cowles fam- 
ily and the subsequent developments 
which led to acquiring the Minneap- 
olis Journal in 1939 and the realign- 
ment on May 1, 1941, of all Minnea- 
plis newspapers, with the Cowles 
family in control of the Minneapolis 
Star-Journal and Tribune. 

Cowles Brothers in Washington 

Two of the principal characters in 
this saga of Iowa and Minnesota jour- 
mlism are the aggressive ‘Cowles 
brothers—John and “Mike” (Gardner 
Cowles, Jr.)—worthy sons of the elder 
Cowles, now 82. The Cowles brothers 
are today in Washington serving their 
country in time of war. John, presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Star-Journal 
and Tribune, recently went to Wash- 
ington to become assistant to Edward 
W. Stettinius, Jr., administrator of 
lend-lease. Mike, president and asso- 
tate publisher of the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune, has been in 

ashington since July as assistant di- 
tector of the Office of War Information 
in charge of the domestic division. 
Intertwined with their newspapers 
are three radio stations, the Register 
& Tribune Syndicate and the fast- 
growing Look magazine, a potent pic- 
torial journal. 

Forty years ago this coming Novem- 
ber, Gardner Cowles, Sr., went to the 
‘tescue” of his friend and neighbor, 
Harvey Ingham, who was then editor 
of the merged Republican Register 
and Democratic Leader. A group of 
lowans, including F. L. Maytag of 
Newton, had practically completed 
purchase of the Register and Leader, 
when Mr. Cowles received a wire one 
Sunday morning from Mr. Ingham 
stating the paper was for sale. Ing- 
ham had gone to Des Moines the year 
before as editor of the morning and 
Sunday paper, owned by George E. 
Roberts, former publisher of the Ft. 





W. W. Waymack 








FOUNDED IN 1884 





Saga of the Cowles Family 
Began in Des Moines in 1903 


Gardner Cowles, Sr., Entered Field on That 
Date with Harvey Ingham .. . An Important 
Chapter in Mid-West Journalism 


By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


Dodge (la.) Messenger, then director 
of the U. S. Mint. 


Ingham, who owned a sixth interest, 
explained to Cowles that he was about 
to be “sold down the river.” He 
urged his friend to step in and buy 
control of the paper. Cowles, who 
knew nothing about daily newspapers, 
was able to work out a deal with Rob- 
erts and purchased the paper for 
$300,000 and assumed active manage- 
ment, Nov. 10, 1903. Mr. Cowles had 
bought a newspaper with approxi- 
mately 15,000 daily subscribers and 
$180,000 in debts. 

Circulation Claim High 

He retained his friend, Harvey Ing- 
ham, as editor, while he took over the 
business management. Mr. Cowles 
soon discovered that while the paper 
had claimed 30,000 circulation, its 
press run was closer to 15,000 daily 
and 12,000 Sunday, with some uncer- 
tainty about actual readers for all the 
papers printed. It was a condition 
quite common among newspapers and 
periodicals in the pre-Audit Bureau 
of Circulations period, but to Banker 
Cowles such a situation was like be- 
ing found “short” when the bank ex- 
aminer calls. 

Mr. Cowles was confronted with 
overwhelming problems of building 
a weak, poorly organized paper into a 
sound business. Taking hold of the 
circulation problem, he wrote his spe- 
cial representative in the national ad- 
vertising field that the Register and 
Leader had an actual circulation of 
about 12,000 paid subscribers and that 
he would not make any former claims 
of 30,000. The representative was 
shocked and replied that such a 
change in circulation figures would 
“make me out a liar.” Cowles an- 
swered by stating, “I am not respon- 
sible—I just bought the paper.” The 
special resigned, but the Cowles pa- 
per braved the blasts of its morning 


Gardner Cowles, Jr., 
left, president and 
associate publisher 
of the Register & 
Tribune, chatting 
with Harvey Ingham, 
editor-emeritus of the 
papers. 


and two evening competitors and 
stuck to its modest 12,000 figure. 

Leaving Ingham in complete charge 
of the news and editorial policies of 
the paper, Cowles decided to devote 
his energy to circulation. He spent 
the bulk of his time on distribution. 
He studied Iowa railroad maps; mem- 
orized time tables; and learned how to 
get the paper delivered in the quickest 
possible time to readers throughout 
the state. 

W. A. Cordingley, now circulation 
manager, then a clerk in a grain ele- 
vator at Algona, was hired as country 
circulator. Mr. Cowles himself be- 
came a keen student of circulation. 
Because the immediate problem was 
circulation, he concentrated on that 
phase of the newspaper business. He 
built the best circulation and distribu- 
tion system in the country, eventually 
covering all of Iowa. 

Solved Distribution Problems 

The son of a Methodist minister, 
Mr. Cowles had done surveying for 
railroads and at one time had been 
superintendent of schools in Algona. 
He also had engaged in the mail route 
business, an enterprise that was prof- 
itable in regions where railroad ser- 
vice was not available. Cowles hauled 
mail from Ft. Dodge to Algona. This 
experience stood him well later when 
he began delving into newspaper dis- 
tribution problems, involving routes, 
train schedules and fast service. 

Mr. Cowles had gone into the bank- 
ing business after his earlier ventures 
and he was past 40 when he entered 
the Des Moines newspaper field. He 
possessed two peculiarly pertinent 
qualities: (1) an ideal attitude toward 
life of rendering service, inherited 


from his pastor father; (2) a shrewd 
business capacity and talent for detail, 
which he acquired from his mother. 
He has utilized those qualities through 
his capacity for sustained work, coup- 
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Gardner Cowles, Sr. 


led with sound basic long-time judg- 
ment. 

During their early years in Des 
Moines, Mr. Cowles and Mr. Ingham 
worked out editorial policies which 
were to continue unchanged as the 
paper grew and prospered. They 
agreed the paper must be independent 
politically, must be honest, fair and 
present both sides of every question. 
This was an innovation in itself in 
those days when editors prided them- 
selves in being violently partisan on 
all political matters. 

Mr. Cowles was fortunate to have a 
kindred spirit in Harvey Ingham, born 
in a log cabin in 1858 near Algona. 
In 1880, Ingham was graduated from 
the University of Iowa and he re- 
turned to Algona where he edited a 
small weekly paper. After 20 years 
as editor, he went to Des Moines as 
editor of the Register and Leader. 
During most of the past 40 years he 
has actively directed the editorial 
pages of the Register & Tribune, and 
he continues to write a daily signed 
column. The Cowles- Ingham team 
devised an editorial formula, which 
has grown in stature over the years, 
consisting of the following three com- 
mandments: 

Editorial Commandments 

“1. We believe in presenting ALL 
of the news impartially in the news 
columns. 

“2. We believe in expressing our 
own opinions as persuasively and 
forcefully as possible, but in confining 
those expressions to the editorial col- 
umns on the editorial pages. 

“3. We believe in giving our readers 
also the opinions of other competent 
writers, representing ALL SIDES of 
important controversial issues, so our 
readers can form their judgments 
wisely.” 

Gardner Cowles knows what com- 
petition means in the newspaper field. 
It was not until 1927 that the Register 
and Tribune were supreme and alone 
in the Des Moines field. He recently 
expressed his publishing philosophy as 
follows: 

“We of the Register and Tribune 
have always been fallible humans, but 
my greatest satisfaction as of today 
and my greatest hope for this institu- 
tion’s future is that the sense of obli- 
gation proportionate to the opportun- 
ity for service has gone along with 
our growth. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Editors Like 


E. & P. Plan 


For Press War Honors 


Ma 
THE PROPOSAL that American war 
correspondents who risk their lives 
daily on the battle fronts be decorated 
for heroic acts performed in line of 
duty, made in “Shop Talk” in the 
Jan. 30 issue of Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
was discussed further this week by 
news service and newspaper editors 
and foreign service chiefs whose com- 
ment was requested by E. & P. 

One editor suggested a special Con- 
gressional medal; another that a com- 
mittee of representatives of the 
principal newspaper organizations 
could pass on recommendations by 
military officers. Generally the edi- 
tors who responded favored some set 
plan to honor deserving war corre- 
spondents. 

Three Decorated to Date 

“Shop Talk,” in pointing out the 
high casualties among the war corre- 
spondents, said: “We suggest that a 
joint newspaper-radio board be set up 
to consider citations of their people 
by the military and naval authorities. 
Such a board might conceivably rec- 
ommend to the President that such 
and such an act appears worthy of a 
military decoration. It might judge 
that another act was worthy of a non- 
military award to be provided either 
by a government bureau or by the 
newspaper or radio industries, joint- 
ly or separately.” Only three corre- 
spondents have received military dec- 
orations to date. 

Comment on the proposal follows: 

Atan J. Govutp, acting executive 
news editor, Associated Press: “ ‘Shop 
Talk’ pays thoroughly justifiable trib- 
ute to magnificent work and per- 
sonal heroism of correspondents cov- 
ering war under fire on all fronts. Its 
suggestion for some systematic plan 
of recognition certainly merits con- 
sideration. Personally I do not be- 
lieve it should take form of any rec- 
ommendations to government or 
armed services for the reason that it 
would seem an inappropriate and un- 
due bid for special honors. General- 
ly speaking, I think correspondents 
find their chief rewards in the satis- 
faction of getting action and their 
stories through, in the practical rec- 
ognition accorded them by their own 
organizations for jobs well done, and 
in such established awards as those 
of the Pulitzer prize committee.” 

Suggests Official Award 

SEyMouR BERKSON, managing editor, 
International News Service: “The 
suggestion that some form of official 
recognition be organized to honor war 
correspondents for heroic performance 
of duty in the face of great personal 
risk is an excellent one. 

“It might be set up as a special 
Congressional Medal, perhaps to be 
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awarded by recommendations through 
the Office of War Information, the 
ANPA, ASNE or some other official 
or unofficial body. 

“As announced in Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER on Sept. 26, 1942, International 
News Service has established a Medal 
of Honor for such heroic performances 
of duty by war correspondents in the 
battle zones. This medal which has 
already been given to eight outstand- 
ing war correspondents is open to all 
those assigned to the various fronts 
regardless of their individual affilia- 
tions. 

“INS is proud of having inaugurated 
this medal as a token of recognition 
for our ‘soldiers of the press. We 
will continue to award this medal to 
any war correspondent whose indi- 
vidual exploits the aforementioned 
committee decides are especially 
meritorious. This, of course, will in 
no way conflict with any official honor 
bestowed by the government in ac- 
cordance with the splendid suggestion 
of Eprror & PUBLISHER.” 


Forrest Favors Pian 


Witsur Forrest, assistant editor, 
New York Herald Tribune, who was 
a war correspondent in 1917-18: 
“There is every good reason why our 
government and military authorities 
should grant decorations to Ameri- 
can war correspondents for outstand- 
ing acts of courage in the job of col- 
lecting news under the hazards of 
modern war. The man who seeks 
news under fire is not ordered to do 
so. He searches out the opportunity 
and risks his life because he desires 
it to get the real story with detail of 
actuality and color. Under the laws 
of war he is a non-combatant for- 
bidden to carry arms with which to 
defend himself. 

“I do not believe that medals should 
be bestowed on correspondents indis- 
criminately because war reporting 
nowadays is dangerous at best but 
there have been and will be again 
extraordinary circumstances of con- 
spicuous courage which well merit 
special recognition. By all means let 
us give these soldiers of the news 
their proper recognition among the 
soldiers risking everything for the 
kind of world we want to live in.” 

“Not for Editors to Say" 

CarrOL. Binper, foreign editor, Chi- 
cago Daily News: “Off-hand I can 
think of half a dozen Chicago Daily 
News war correspondents whose cou- 
rageous and resourceful behavior un- 
der fire on land and at sea would have 
won citations for them had they been 
members of the armed forces instead 
of accredited correspondents. The 
same is true of other correspondents 
serving in the same theaters. A good 
war correspondent is made of the 
same stuff of which a good soldier is 
made plus the special qualities re- 
quired for one who must be the ob- 
server and the interpreter for mil- 
lions of people back home. 

“Nevertheless, the correspondent is 
not and should not be a member of 
the armed forces. The award of dec- 
orations is a prerogative of the com- 
manding generals. It is not for editors 
to say how that prerogative shall be 
exercised beyond expressing the hope 
that the bestowal of decorations upon 
newspaper men may never be resorted 
to with a view to influencing them to 
inflate the reputation of the bestower 
or preserve that reputation from de- 
served deflation.” 

W. S. Gitmorer, editor, Detroit News, 
and president American Society of 
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Newspaper Editors: “To provide a 
means of decorating newspaper corre- 
spondents who earn decorations by 
notable service at the front let us 
have a committee of representatives 
of the principal newspaper organiza- 
tions which will pass on recommenda- 
tions by military officers. Awards 
should be made by the industry rather 
than by the government, for Army 
and Navy medals should be confined 
to men in those services. The Secre- 
taries of War and Navy should be 
asked to request all commanding of- 
ficers to keep records of correspon- 
dents’ heroism and cite those who by 
military standards would be entitled 
to awards.” 


Flory Appointed 
Director of U.P. 
Foreign News 


Former European News 
Manager Also Named 
Communications Head 


Appointment of Harry R. Flory, 
formerly European news manager, as 
foreign news manager and director 
of communica- 
tions of the 
United Press was 
announced Feb. 1 
by Joseph L. 
Jones, vice-pres- 
ident in charge 
of the U.P.’s for- 
eign department. 

Mr. Flory will 
supervise service 
to more than 500 
newspaper and 
radio clients out- 
side continental 
United States. 

U.P. said successful rearrangement 
of its communication circuit to over- 
come the disruption caused by the war 
enables him to be the first U.P. foreign 
news manager to have under his im- 
mediate control a flow of news direct 
to every continent world-wide. New 
York has become more important than 
ever as a world news and communica- 
tions center, a focal point in global 
news distribution, an important factor 
considered in establishing a foreign 
news manager here, it was explained. 


The U.P. communications facilities 
which Mr. Flory will direct include 
the United Press’ major listening posts 
at Valhalla, New York, San Francisco; 
London, Santiago, Chile and Buenos 
Aires. 

Since his return in December, 1940, 
from Europe, Mr. Flory has directed 
U.P. coverage and communications 
arrangements on various war fronts. 
Prior to his return to New York, Mr. 
Flory directed the U.P. London bu- 
reau’s coverage of the first 16 months 
of the war. 


He spent 18 years in Europe as a 
foreign correspondent. He became as- 
sistant European news manager of the 
U.P. in 1934 and was made European 
news manager in 1938. 


DAVIS ON RADIO 


WasuHINGTON, Feb. 3—Elmer Davis, 
Director of War Information, will re- 
turn to the radio with 15-minute 
weekly broadcasts on the war situa- 
tion at home and abroad, as soon as 
arrangements are worked out with 
the networks. Mr. Davis will survey 
happenings of the week and interpret 
them to his listeners. News that has 
not previously been made available to 
press and radio will not be included. 
The program will be carried out as 
a government service with time do- 
nated by the networks. 


Harry R. Flory 
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CALENDAR 

Feb. 9—Associated Press, spe. 
cial membership meeting, Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York City, 

Feb. 9—New England News- 
paper Advertising Executives 
Assn., midwinter meeting, Haw. 
thorne Room, Parker House, 
Boston. 

Feb. 12—South Carolina Press 
Assn., press institute and annual 
meeting, Columbia. 

Feb. 12-13—American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, meeting, 
Willard Hotel, Washington, D, C. 

Feb. 15-16—Texas Newspaper 
Publishers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Baker Hotel, Dallas. 

Feb. 16-17 — Inland Daily 
Press Assn., midwinter meeting, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Feb. 17-20—Georgia Press In- 
stitute, 16th annual meeting, 
Henry W. Grady School of Jour. 
nalism, Athens, Ga. 

Feb. 19-20—‘“War Clinic” for 
daily and weekly newspapers, 
meeting of editors and publish- 
ers, Roanoke, Va. 


Tregaskis, INS, 
Miller, U.P., 
Get INS Medals 


Receive Awards for Heroism 
During Solomons Battle 
Last Year 


Richard Tregaskis, of International 
News Service, and Robert C. Miller, 
of the United Press, this week were 
awarded the Medal of Honor estab- 








lished by INS for “Heroic Devotion t 
Duty,” Joseph V. Connolly, INS head, 
has announced. 

These two men, at danger to theif 
lives and under Japanese air homb- 
ings, participated in the first landing 
of the U. S. Marines at Guadalcanl 
in the Battle of the Solomon Islands 

The Committee of Awards consisted 
of Major General Irving J. Phillipson, 
U. S. Army; Rear Admiral Clark # 
Woodward, N. S. Navy; Lowel 
Thomas, author and radio comments 
tor, and Mr, Connolly. : 

Tregaskis’s book, ‘“Guadalcand 
Diary,” is the February Book of th 
Month selection and King Featutt 
Syndicate is now syndicating it 0 
daily picture strip form. 

The awards to Tregaskis and Millet 
brings to eight the number of I 
medals presented for outstandin 
achievement since the presentatio™ 
began last September. 

Other recipients were Jack Singe: 
INS (posthumously); Larry Mele 
INS; Ross Munro, Canadian Pres 
Vern Haugland, Associated Pres 
Drew Middleton, formerly of the AP. 
now with the New York Times, 
Byron Darnton, New York Timé 
(posthumously). 
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Press-Led Protest Forces Flynn 
To Drop Bid for Envoys Post 


Nominee for Minister to Australia Requests 
Withdrawal When Appointment Faces 
Senate Defeat After Universal Criticism 


By W. E. SCHNEIDER and J. J. BUTLER 


AN UNCEASING UPROAR of pub- 

lic protest led by the press this 
week forced the withdrawal of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s nomination of Ed- 
ward J. Flynn as Minister to Aus- 
tralia, after the appointment faced 
certain defeat in the Senate on the 
grounds that the Bronx political boss, 
who had been involved in several 
scandals, was unfit for so important 
a diplomatic post. 

The three-week storm of disap- 
proval and frequent press querying 
of wavering Democratic senators 
finally showed which way the winds 
of public opinion were blowing. But 
it was not until Sunday night, Jan. 
30, after an administration poll of the 
Senate showed that he would be de- 
feated, that Flynn himself announced 
that he would ask President Roose- 
velt to withdraw the nomination. 

Roosevelt "Reluctantly" Complies 

On Monday Mr. Roosevelt “re- 
luctantly” complied with Flynn’s re- 
quest. In the capital this action was 
regarded as signifying the severest 
defeat suffered by the President in 
Congress since he lost his battle to en- 
large the Supreme Court in 1937. The 
withdrawal also averted the first Sen- 
ate rejection of a diplomatic appoint- 
ment in half a century. 

Throughout the storm in the press 
and the Senate, which seldom has 
seriously questioned a diplomatic ap- 
pointment, Flynn attempted to attrib- 
ute the attacks on his fitness to 
administration enemies who were 
trying to strike at the President 
through him. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, 
one of the few who defended Flynn’s 
appointment, expressed this opinion 
only a few hours before Flynn’s Sun- 
day night announcement, when she 
told a Cooper Union audience in New 
York: 

“Of course, the opposition to him 
(Flynn) is not really intended for him. 
The opposition is in reality directed 
against the administration, and Mr. 
Flynn is the unfortunate victim of 
that opposition.” 

Pro-Administration Press Joined 

The New York Times, commenting 
editorially on Mrs. Roosevelt’s ex- 
planation of the attacks on Flynn, 
said Monday: 

“One wonders what Mrs. Roosevelt 
would have thought if the President 
had appointed Mr. Flynn to be Secre- 
tary of State in place of Secretary 
Hull or Chief of Staff in place of 
General Marshall, and opposition had 
developed in these circumstances. 
Would this too, have been merely 
a case of the President’s critics trying 
to score a point against him? Is there 
ho such thing as a test of fitness for 
a given job? Is any appointment the 
President may make at any time to 
any post beyond the realm of public 
criticism? This is uncomfortably close 
to the theory that the President can 
© no wrong. 

“The fact of the matter is that the 
Flynn appointment was opposed by 
Many members of the Senate, by 
Many newspapers and by many in- 


dividuals in public and private life 
who have been thick-and-thin sup- 
porters of the President in his whole 
foreign policy.” 

During the public hearing before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, Senator Arthur Capper, Repub- 
lican, of Kansas, suggested to Flynn 
while he was on the witness stand 
that the united opposition of the New 
York newspapers “does not look very 
good.” To this Flynn replied: “I 
might say that practically all the 
newspapers in New York opposed to 
me are opposed to President Roose- 
velt. They are trying to get at him 
through me.” 


In his Sunday night statement 
Flynn announced his intention to re- 
quest withdrawal “though my friends 
in the Senate assure me of my con- 
firmation,” but by that time his de- 
feat had become inevitable. Flynn, 
however, explained that “if I were 
confirmed, it would still leave me 
unhappy to think that my nomination 
would cause such debate in time of 
war.” He also maintained that the 
13 to 10 vote of approval by the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee was 
“a complete vindication” to “any rea- 
sonable person.” 

The New York Times summed up 
the role of the press in the Ed Flynn 
case in a sentence: “This is democ- 
racy functioning.” The same edi- 
torial Monday said “no harm will be 
done by this fresh proof that public 
opinion is still the controlling factor 
in this country and that public opin- 
ion will correct a mistake even when 
it is made in wartime by a powerful 
and deservedly popular President.” 

The New York World-Telegram, 
explaining editorially on Feb. 3 “Why 
‘Dear Ed’ Gave Up,” said: “Make no 
mistake: What caused the withdrawal 
* * * was sound, sane public protest 
against the impropriety, unfitness and 
crass political cynicism of the Presi- 
dent’s selection—public protest that 


grew in volume and overspread party 
lines until no United States senator, 
whatever his politics, could pretend to 
be wholly deaf to it. The withdrawal 
was distinctly a people’s victory. * * * 
Being, above all else, a shrewd vote- 
calculator, Flynn chose to step out, 
rather than be counted out.” 
Extraordinary Story 

The Flynn story was an extraordi- 
nary one in several particulars. Wash- 
ington correspondents were frankly 
skeptical when the designate, himself, 
announced on Jan. 8 that he was to be 
nominated for the diplomatic post. 
Never before had a Presidential se- 
lection for high office taken it upon 
himself to publicize the fact. Little 
credence was given the story and 
White House disavowal had been ex- 
pected, despite the close personal and 
political ties between the President 
and Flynn. 

When the President on Jan. 11 sent 
the nomination to the Senate for rati- 
fication, the machinery for its rejec- 
tion already was well in motion. Yet, 
most commentators predicted ap- 
proval, by differing but always nar- 
row margins of votes. Rejection of a 
White House choice for a diplomatic 
post was an almost unheard-of pro- 
ceeding. 

After the storm of criticism started 
in the press in New York and else- 
where, Senator H. Styles Bridges, Re- 
publican, of New Hampshire, paved 
the way for Flynn’s defeat by con- 
ducting a press conference and dis- 
closing the reasons for his opposition. 
The fact that the nominee had been 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee during a successful Presi- 
dential election assured the opposition 
of Senators who permitted political 
considerations to sway them. Anti- 
New Deal Democrats, of which there 
are many in the Senate, were counted 
upon to join with the Republicans; 
yet there was speculation that the 
vote, in committee, might come along 





ANOTHER PRESS VICTORY, SAYS WILLKIE 

WENDELL L. WILLKIE, Republican candidate for President in 1940, who em- 

phasized upon his return from a world tour late last year the necessity for 
diplomatic representation of the highest type in foreign capitals, was requested 
this week by EDITOR & PUBLISHER to make a statement on the Edward J. 
Flynn case. Mr. Willkie's comment follows: 

"There can be no question that the fight put up by Republican and Demo- 
cratic senators and the active and vocal opposition of the press of the country 
forced Edward J. Flynn to ask that his name be withdrawn and the President to 
acquiesce to his request. The nomination of Mr. Flynn was crassly cynical, not 


only because it involved proper representation of the U. S. in a foreign coun- 
try, but because it epitomized the arrogance of the lowest form of political 


machine. The very fact that a man of Flynn's type could exercise such power 
that the President of the U. S. felt a requirement to name him to such a vital 


post was a revolting spectacle. 


"Led by Republican and Democratic senators and by an irate press, the 


people voiced their disapproval in no uncertain terms. Their success was a 
tribute to the functioning of the democratic process even in a period of grave 
national crisis and also will do much to deny authentication to arrogant and 


lower type political organizations in both parties. 


The newspapers of the 


United States have added another victory to their long line of achievements 


on behalf of democracy.” 
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strict party lines. That speculation 
was blasted when three influential 
Democrats on the committee—Sena- 
tors Van Nuys of Indiana, Gillette of 
Iowa, and George of Georgia, each of 
whom had at some time been marked 
by the New Dealers for “purge”— 
sided with the Republicans to hold 
the vote of committee approval to 
13 to 10. 
Rocky Road to Australia 

The simple mathematics suggested 
by that alignment showed that Flynn’s 
road to the diplomatic post would be 
rocky. Some amusement was occa- 
sioned among capital political writers 
when Ed Crump, boss of the Tennes- 
see political machine, wired his dis- 
approval of the Bronx political boss. 
But Crump’s decision meant that 
Senators Kenneth McKellar and Tom 
Stewart of Tennessee, Democrats, 
must vote against Flynn. 

At no time was there doubt that 
the entire Republican membership 
of the Senate could be counted upon 
to vote for rejection of the nomination. 
Added to that number the Democrats 
marked as “purgees” in primary cam- 
paigns, and the two Tennessee mem- 
bers responsive to Crump, the narrow 
margin of Democratic strength was 
further thinned. Fate of Flynn rested 
with half a dozen Democratic senators 
who had refused to discuss their in- 
tended action, and several of these are 
of the conservative wing of their 
party. 

Faced by that setup, Flynn re- 
quested the President to withdraw 
the nomination, thereby averting a 
floor fight and probably defeat for 
the Administration. 

The press campaign against the ap- 
pointment was one of the most thor- 
ough in recent years. Almost with- 
out exception newspapers attacked 
Flynn as unfit, showing possibly the 
greatest unanimity of opinion on a 
national issue since Roosevelt entered 
the White House ten years ago. Many 
cartoons on “Boss” Flynn appeared. 
Letters from readers filled “mail- 
bag” columns; thousands more pro- 
testing the appointment went to sena- 
tors in Washington. 

The famous paving block story 
broke last year in Sunday morning 
papers on March 8. On Monday the 
World-Telegram began to develop the 
incident into a crusade. Floyd Tay- 
lor, day city editor, suggested that 
several staff men should sit down and 
make up lists of questions that a 
prosecutor might ask in connection 
with the paving blocks installed at 
city expense at Flynn’s Lake Mahopac 
estate. Murray Davis, Kenneth Wat- 
son and Peter Kihss did so, and each 
came up with 20 to 30 questions. 

Staff Acted as "Prosecutors" 

These questions, directed to Flynn, 
Mrs. Flynn, District Attorney Foley 
of the Bronx and others figuring in 
the case, were divided up and most 
of the World-Telegram staff went out 
to get the answers. Most of those in- 
volved wouldn’t talk, but some did. 
The reporters worked up to midnight 
ringing doorbells in the rain until 
every workman known to have been 
connected with the paving job had 
been questioned. 

Irving Johnson, World - Telegram 
reporter, traveled day and night dur- 
ing ensuing weeks with Paul J. Kern, 
whose dismissal as president of the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission 
precipitated the Flynn charges. 
Other World-Telegram men who 
worked on the case included Raphael 
Avellar, George Witte, Bart Paganini 
and J. Nelson Tuck. Editorials were 
written almost daily by Harold S. 
Pollard. 

Even after the Bronx grand jury 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Gorrell Gets Air Medal; 
Women Writers in Africa 


U. P. Man Decorated for Gallantry on Bombing 
Trip . . . Inez Robb, INS, and Ruth Cowan, AP, 
With WAACs in Algeria ... Briggs Wounded 


By WALTER E. SCHNEIDER 


HENRY T. GORRELL, United Press 

war correspondent in the Middle 
East, was awarded the United States 
Air Medal Jan. 
30 by order of 
President Roose- 
velt for “extreme 
gallantry in con- 
duct under fire” 
during the 
bombing raid on 











Navarino Bay, 
Greece, last 
Oct. 3. 


Preceding the 
decoration of 
Gorrell by three 
days was one of 
the real press in- 
novations of the war, the arrival of 
two U. S. women correspondents in 
the North Africa combat zone. They 
are Inez Robb of International News 
Service and Ruth Cowan of AP. Both 
* are fully accredited as war correspon- 
dents with the first corps of overseas 
WAACs now in Algeria and wear 
WAAC uniforms. 

Walter Briggs, U.P. correspondent in 
Burma, was wounded soon after he 
had filed a dispatch from the British 
front lines on the Mayu Peninsula 
Jan. 30, according to word received in 
New York Feb. 4. British headquar- 
ters in New Delhi received only a 
brief message that Briggs had been 
wounded, that his condition was not 
serious, and that he had been hospital- 
ized. He is the 35th U. S. war corre- 
spondent wounded or injured in line 
of duty since 1939. 

Saved Soldier's Life 

Gorrell, the first war correspondent 
of any nationality to be decorated in 
the Middle East, received the Air 
Medal from Major General Lewis H. 
Brereton, commander of American Air 
Forces in that area. The citation had 
to be ordered by the President because 
of Gorrell’s civilian status. It said: 

“To Henry T. Gorrell, civilian rep- 
resentative of the United Press, serv- 
ing with the American Army Air 
Force, for meritorious achievement 
while participating in an aerial flight 
in the Middle East. 

“While participating in a bombing 
mission Mr. Gorrell displayed extreme 
gallantry in conduct under fire. Dur- 
ing this mission enemy aircraft were 
encountered and in combat two enemy 
aircraft were shot down. 

“For several hours Mr. Gorrell ren- 
dered vital aid to a seriously wounded 
member of the crew. 

“Mr. Gorrell’s action undoubtedly 
saved the life of this soldier.” 

When he pinned the medal on Gor- 
rell at headquarters, Gen. Brereton 
said the reporter’s action “typified 
the role of correspondent in all thea- 
tres of this war and expressed the 
courage of representatives of a free 
press fighting for a free world.” 

The incident for which Gorrell was 
decorated occurred during the first 
trip made by a group of seven corre- 
spondents on an operational mission 
of American bombers. Each rode in 
a different plane. Two Axis fighters 
raked Gorrell’s plane with machine 
gun fire, wounding Sergeant Norman 
Frost of Miami in the knee, and in- 


Henry T. Gorrell 


flicting a flesh wound on Technical 
Sergeant Marvin. 
Gorrell tore off his oxygen mask 











Inez Robb 


Ruth Cowan 


and crawled back to the tail section 
of the bomber to help Frost. While he 
was applying a tourniquet to Frost’s 
leg one of the German planes again 
raked the tail section. The U.P. man 
continued his first aid work on Frost 
and then treated Marvin’s wound. 

Gorrell is the third correspondent 
to receive a military decoration in 
World War II. Leo S. Disher of U.P., 
who was severely wounded in the 
landing at Oran, received the Army’s 
Purple Heart Medal from Major Gen- 
eral Fredendall Nov. 21, and Vern 
Haugland, AP, who was lost in the 
New Guinea jungles, was awarded the 
Army’s Silver Star by General Doug- 
las MacArthur Oct. 3. 

Gorrell, 32, has been with U.P. since 
1930 and has spent the last 10 years 
covering news on four continents. He 
narrowly escaped death when cap- 
tured and threatened with execution 
by a Moorish firing squad during the 
Spanish civil war. He covered the ill- 
fated British campaign in Greece and 
the war in Libya. Born in Florence, 
Italy, of American parents, he worked 
on mid-west newspapers before he 
joined U.P. 

The WAACs being covered by Miss 
Robb and Miss Cowan arrived Jan. 
27 at Allied North African headquar- 
ters to serve as part of the headquar- 
ters staff of Lieut. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

An Axis air raid on the place they 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


were stationed the first night after 
their arrival direct from the U. S. in 
a convoy gave the women reporters 
and WAACs a real baptism of fire. 


The women reporters are fully 
equipped, even to gas masks and 
steel helmets, and war correspondents’ 
arm bands. “After a dozen loving 
hands have dressed me in the odd- 
ments and a final pair have adjusted 
a steel helmet on my head (in which 
I look sillier than I ever did in Lilly 
Dache’s strangest little millinery num- 
ber), they virtually have to put splints 
around my knees to keep me upright,” 
Miss Robb wrote. 

The two reporters are living with 
five WAAC officers in a three-room 
cottage. “This is my first spell of 
manual labor in years,’ Miss Robb 
wrote in describing her Army life 
from 5:45 am. to 8:15 p.m. daily. 
“Even as officers we have to keep our 
own joint clean and tidy (no orderly!) 
and do our own laundry. Ruth and I 
have made a bargain. She does the 
washing, because I despise to, and 
I do the ironing, because I like to and 
Ruth hates it. At this moment both 
our hands are blistered, but gosh—are 


” 


we clean! 
N. Africa Coverage Limited 

More than two months of training 
with the WAACs prepared the women 
correspondents for the overseas as- 
signment. The WAAC unit composed 
the first group of women soldiers ever 
to be carried on a troop ship, and 
Misses Robb and Cowan similarly 
made history. 

Miss Cowan first applied for assign- 
ment as a war correspondent in Sep- 
tember, 1939. She has been with AP 
since 1929, and previously worked for 
the San Antonio News and the U.P. 
She went to Washington for AP two 
years ago and covered Mrs. Roosevelt 
until her assignment with the WAACs. 

Miss Robb, in private life the wife 
of Captain J. Addison Robb, attached 
to the Signal Corps in Washington, 
previously went abroad twice for INS 
after she joined that service in 1938. 
She covered the coronation of King 
George VI and the marriage of the 
Duke of Windsor in France that year, 
and in 1941 made a Clipper trip to 
England to do features on the results 
of the Nazi blitz. Se applied last 
October for duty with the WAACs. 
Before joining INS she was with the 
New York Daily News for 12 years, 
most of the time as society columnist 
“Nancy Randolph.” She has been in 
newspaper work since 1924. 

The major wire services were re- 
minded last week, after the women 
correspondents arrived, that they are 
limited to five representatives each in 





Bennett Memorial Home 
Board Makes Statement 


AT THE request of Epiror & Pus- 

LISHER, the board of directors of the 
James Gordon Bennett Memorial 
Home for New York Journalists Cor- 
poration has supplied the following: 

Mr. Bennett, who died in 1918, pro- 
vided by his will that his residuary 
estate should be devoted to the estab- 
lishment of a memorial to his father; 
this, however, after the fulfillment of 
payments of annuities during the lives 
of the receivers of such annuities. 
Annuitants named by Mr. Bennett, 
now living, are receiving in the ag- 
gregate about $135,000. 

Annuities, Taxes Take Revenue 


For several years following the 
death of Mr. Bennett the revenue from 
the estate, of which the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York is ex- 
ecutor, was such that, after the pay- 


ments of annuities and taxes, several 
thousands of dollars were available, 
yearly, for the Memorial Home Cor- 
poration for the assistance of elderly 
New York newspaper men in need of 
such assistance, these, principally, 
former employes of Mr. Bennett’s 
newspapers, the New York Herald and 
the Evening Telegram. But at the 
present time the revenue from the 
estate is wholly required for the pay- 
ment of the annuities, and taxes. 


The board of directors of the 
Memorial Home Corporation, alumni 
of Mr. Bennett’s Herald who serve 
without compensation, are: Charles 
M. Lincoln, president; G. Willard 
Bonte, vice-president; Marsden B. 
Candler, secretary; George Van Slyke, 
William Dike Reed, Burr Price and 
F. Eugene Ackerman. 


North Africa. The women were per- 
mitted to remain, however, by special 
dispensation. AP, U.P. and INS are 
now staffed up to the limit in that 
combat area. Only replacements are 
now permitted. 

In Washington, Eprtor & Pusuisuer 
was told that the commanding genera] 
of each theatre of war, or area of op- 
erations within a theatre, has the 
power to say how many correspon- 
dents shall be accredited to that par- 
ticular theatre, and the War Depart- 
ment tries to parcel them out as fairly 
as possible. 

There is no set rule as to how a 
division of, say, 20 correspondents, 
shall be made, but the same principles 
that govern allocation of seats at na- 
tional political conventions, among 
press associations and __ individual 
newspapers, are brought into use, 
The limits are not arbitrary or fixed 
for the sole purpose of restricting coy- 
erage, it was explained; they are based 
upon ability to accommodate and, if 
necessary, transport newspaper per- 
sonnel in addition to officers and men, 

In recent weeks air transport ac- 
commodations have not been available 
to correspondents going abroad be- 
cause the calls by military and diplo- 
matic personnel, and necessary small 
equipment, have been so numerous as 
to use all available space. There is no 
rule on this point, but it is a fluctuat- 
ing thing. Correspondents will con- 
tinue to be received for transport by 
air, it was explained, but always with 
the understanding that priority of pas- 
sengers more important to the war ef- 
fort comes first. 

Using Surface Vessels 

Because of the unavailability of air 
transport recently, editors have come 
to rely upon surface vessels to get 
their men abroad. They learned that 
it was often possible to reporters to 
new assignments overseas on ships in 
less than the time required for an air 
transport priority to clear. 

Henry McLemore, McNaught Syndi- 
cate columnist, was one of those who 
went by boat recently after weeks of 
vain waiting for a plane berth. 

Edward Beatty, acting London bu- 
reau chief for U.P., has arrived at 
Gen. Eisenhower’s headquarters, re- 
placing John Parris, who has returned 
to London. Ned Russell, U.P., is ill 
in a hospital somewhere in North 
Africa. 

George Lait, INS, reported recently 
that he had “the closest shave in his 
life” when a land mine exploded 10 
feet away while he was moving to- 
ward Tripoli with the British Eighth 
Army. Lait, son of Jack Lait, New 
York Mirror editor, was peppered 
with fragments but none drew blood. 

Barry Faris, editor of INS, was in 
Australia this week on a survey trip 
to Pacific points. He left shortly after 
Jan. 1 and is expected to return in 
several weeks. 

Pierre Huss, formerly Berlin chief 
of INS, who was inducted as a private 
last fall, has been discharged from the 
Army as being over combat age and 
has returned to the INS foreign staff. 

Two war correspondents have re- 
turned from abroad. H. R. Knicker- 
bocker, chief of the Chicago Sun for- 
eign staff, arrived late last week from 
North Africa for a lecture tour. He 
left the AEF in Tunisia before the 
Roosevelt-Churchill conference in 
Casablanca. E. R. Noderer, Chicago 
Tribune, who has covered every majo 
campaign from Malaya to New Guinea, 
arrived in California this week for his 
first visit home in 21 months. 

Charles S. Danver, who has written 
a column, “Pittsburghesque,” in the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette for 20 yeal’s, 
has been accredited as a war corre 
spondent and has left for an undis- 
closed destination. 
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O'Donnell Wins $50,000 
In Phila. Record Suit 


Jury Makes Award in Libel Action by 
Washington Chief for N. Y. News 
. » » New Trial Motion Denied 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 30 — John 

O'Donnell, head of the Washington 
bureau of the New York Daily News, 
was awarded $50,000 in a libel action 
against the Philadelphia Record by a 
jury in Common Pleas Court No. 7 
here. The verdict was returned sealed 
to the court at 1.30 a.m. yesterday by 
a jury of eight women and four men 
who heard the evidence of many wit- 
nesses during a nine-day trial. 

Immediate motions for a new trial 
were denied by Judge Joseph Sloane 
but set Feb. 4 as the time for Lemuel 
B. Schofield, attorney for the Record, 
to present reasons for his motion be- 
fore a full court comprising Judges 
L. Stauffer Oliver and James C. Crum- 
lish, in addition to Judge Sloane. 

Calls It "Miscarriage" 

Schofield, in moving for a new trial, 
charged that the verdict was “a fla- 
grant miscarriage of justice.” 

O’Donnell’s suit was based on an 
editorial in the Record on April 18, 
1941, which branded a story written 
by O’Donnell as “A Deliberate Lie.” 

In the text, O’Donnell was charged 
with being anti-British, anti-labor and 
a “Naziphile.” 

O'Donnell, in his statement, called 
parts of the editorial “false, malicious, 
defamatory and libelous” and charged 
that the editorial besmirched his char- 
acter and reputation and branded him 
as an unscrupulous falsifier of news. 

Included among the imposing array 
of witnesses which included U. S. 
Senators and well known Washington 
correspondents, was Steve Early, press 
Secretary of President Roosevelt. He 
quoted the latter as describing O’Don- 
nell’s story as “a deliberate lie.” 

O’Donnell’s_ story, written before 

erica entered the present global 
war, referred to then impending 
charges to be made in the Senate that 
U. s. naval vessels were secretly con- 
Voying British ships with lease-lend 
Materials. The story appeared at a 
time when the controversy over in- 
tervention and isolation was at its 
height. 


O’Donnell testified during the trial 
that his information came from Sena- 
tors Vandenburg, Wheeler, Walsh, 
Bone, O’Mahoney, Tobey, and George. 

J. David Stern, publisher of the Rec- 
ord, assumed full blame for writing 
the editorial which he said he wrote 
in the paper’s Washington bureau, 
while on vacation. 

Intimations that legal fireworks 
would be set off in the courtroom 
when court convened at 10 a.m. on 
Friday were evident in the city hall 
corridor outside the courtroom earlier 
in the morning when it became clear 
that a sealed verdict would be handed 
to the clerk of court. 

Major Schofield, who recently re- 
signed as U. S. Commissioner of Im- 
migration and Naturalization, made his 
motion for an immediate new trial on 
the grounds that the testimony pre- 
sented over a period of nine days had 
been ignored. 

Integrity of Jury 


Thomas E. Comber, Jr., who was 
associated with John D. M. Hamilton, 
former national chairman of the Re- 
publican party, as counsel for O’Don- 
nell, immediately jumped to his feet 
and retorted that “the honor and in- 
tegrity of every juror has been im- 
peached.” 

Comber also declared that if any of- 
ficer of the court tells of the delibera- 
tion of the jury as overheard by him, 
in violation of his oath, “it is a ques- 
tion whether he is not guilty of a 
criminal offense.” 

Judge Sloane, however, said there 
was no question of the integrity of the 
jury. “The only question,” he said, 
“is if they gave due and serious con- 
sideration to the testimony or only 
took about 50 minutes.” 

Schofield, denying that he intended 
impunging the integrity of the jurors, 
declared that it was “palpably demon- 
strated” that the jury gave no consid- 
eration of evidence or of the court’s 
charge which stressed the importance 
of deciding the case “on evidence 
alone as heard in the courtroom.” 


The Record’s defense in the trial 
was that a newspaper has a funda- 
mental right, founded on broad con- 
stitutional privileges of free speech, 
to comment fairly and in good faith on 
matters of public moment. And Mr. 
Stern, from the witness stand, said 
that he believed firmly in the truth 
of the editorial, wrote it in good faith, 
and had no malice against O’Donnell. 

Summing up for the plaintiff, Mr. 
Hamilton agreed that “freedom of 
speech” was indeed fundamental but 
he stressed the fact that this privilege 
of free speech must include not only 
the Record but, in fact, all newspapers 
and all newspapermen, even the low- 
liest cub reporter. He also pointed 
out that competent witnesses, one a 
British subject and Washington cor- 
respondent for a London paper, had 
denied that O’Donnell was anti-Brit- 
ish, and that a member of the Senate 
admitted he subsequently made open 
charges on the Senate floor which 
substantiated O’Donnell’s story. 


Inland to Meet 
In Chicago 
February 16-17 


Newsprint conservation and other 
wartime measures which newspapers 
must take to adjust their operations 
to the present emergency will occupy 
much of the mid-winter meeting of 
the Inland Daily Press Association at 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Feb. 16-17, 
according to program plans announced 
this week by President A. C. Hud- 
nutt, Elyria (O.) Chronicle-Telegram. 

Feature of the meeting will be the 
annual Inland typographic contest, 
with awards by the Northwestern 
chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. 

Matthew G. Sullivan, circulation di- 
rector of Gannett Newspapers and 
president of the International Cir- 
culation Managers’ Association, now 
newspaper consultant in the Printing 
and Publishing Division of WPB, will 
speak at the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion on newsprint, zinc and other lim- 
itation orders affecting newspapers. 

Alvin J. Steinkopf, formerly cen- 
tral European bureau chief of the 
Associated Press and later a member 
of the Berlin AP staff, now WBBM 
news analyst, will be the principal 
speaker at the Wednesday luncheon 
session. C. E. Johnston, chairman of 
the Western Association of Railway 


Executives, ODT, will speak on the 
nation’s transportation problem at the 
Tuesday luncheon. 

Discussion on Newsprint 

E. P. Adler, Davenport (Ia.) Times, 
will lead the general discussion on 
newsprint supply and price prospects. 
He will be assisted by several Inland 
publishers who will tell of measures 
they have taken to effect newsprint 
economies. 

Another talk of special interest will 
be that of Robert K. Burns, Chicago 
regional director of the National War 
Labor Board, who will discuss wage 
and salary stabilization regulations, 
including the procedure for securing 
approval of wage and salary increases. 

The program will open Tuesday 
morning with a roundtable on news- 
paper employment problems, under 
the chairmanship of Vice-President 
L. M. White, Mexico (Mo.) Ledger. 
Fred Pownall, Iowa City Iowan, will 
give a report on the manpower sur- 
vey and program of the National 
Council on Professional Education for 
Journalism. Isaac Gershman, man- 
ager of the Chicago City News Bureau, 
will lead on discussion on employing 
and training editorial department re- 
placements, including the training of 
girl reporters. 

Draft Discussion 

Lt. Col. George A. Irvin, regional 
field officer of the Selective Service 
System, will discuss the draft and its 
relation to newspaper staff members. 
Don Anderson, Madison Wisconsin 
State Journal, Inland’s representative 
on the Newspaper Advisory Board to 
the Office of Censorship, will discuss 


important phases of wartime news 
censorship. 

JS Gray, Monroe (Mich.) News, 
chairman of the Inland legislative 


committee, will lead a discussion on 
legislative matters, assisted by George 
P. Ellis, Wolf and Company; and 
George N. Dale, chairman of the 
ANPA Special Standing Committee. 

C. J. Hunt, Faribault (Minn.) News, 
will lead an advertising roundtable, 
with special emphasis on getting and 
holding linage in wartime. 


* 

SWISS WRITER HERE 

Walter Bosshart, correspondent for 
the Neue Zuericher Zeitung, Zurich, 
Switzerland’s largest daily newspaper, 
is now stationed in Washington. He 
will address the Swiss Society Feb. 8 
at the Lotos Club, New York, on his 
experiences as a correspondent. 





Id 


Many High Officials 
Ask to Address ASNE 


WasHincTon, Feb. 3—Members of 
the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors meeting here Feb. 12 and 13 
will crowd into their “streamlined an- 
nual meeting” speeches by and au- 
diences with the ranking military, di- 
plomatic, war production, press and 
censorship officials, topped by an af- 
ternoon conference with President 
Roosevelt at the White House. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s recent meetings in 
North Africa and Brazil have made the 
4 o'clock session Friday afternoon the 
prospective highpoint of the annual 
gathering which usually runs three 
days but which is being held to two 
days this year because of war con- 
ditions. 

Requests to Speak 

B. M. McKelway, associate editor 
of the Washington Evening Star, who 
is in charge of programming, has had 
many requests from high officials of 
government who wished to be placed 
on the speaking program, but has 
found it necessary to explain that the 
two-day session, the result of crowded 
hotel conditions in the capital, has 
placed a strict limit upon the number 
that can be heard. 

President W. S. Gilmore, Detroit 
News, will call the first session to or- 
der Friday afternoon at 2 o’clock at 
the Willard Hotel. Reports of officers 
and committees, and nominations for 
offices in the society will be the prin- 
cipal order of business. 

After the conference with President 
Roosevelt, the editors will go to the 
State Department to meet with Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull. 

An evening meeting will be given 
over to talks by Byron Price, Director 
of the Office of Censorship, and Elmer 
Davis, Director of the Office of War 
Information. Nathaniel R. Howard, 
Associate Director of the Office of 
Censorship, and an ASNE member, 
will preside. 

Scheduled for Saturday morning, in 
the Departmental Auditorium, are 
talks by General George C. Marshall, 
Army Chief of Staff; Admiral Ernest 
J. King, Commander in Chief of the 
United States Fleet; and Lt.-Gen. 
Henry H. Arnold, commanding gen- 
eral of the Army Air Forces. 

McNutt and Nelson 

On the program for the afternoon 
meeting are: Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude Wickard, in charge of the food 
production and distribution program; 
Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission; Chair- 
man Donald M. Nelson of the War 
Production Board; James M. Landis, 
Director of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense; Brig.-Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
director of Selective Service; Prentiss 
M. Brown, Administrator of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration. Pres- 
ident Gilmore will be in charge. 

The Saturday luncheon meeting will 
hear Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, member 
of ASNE and director of the WAACs; 
Lt.-Comm. Mildred H. McAfee, direc- 
tor of the WAVES; and Lt.-Comm. 
Dorothy C. Stratton, director of the 
SPARS. Also to be heard is Walter 
S. Gifford, president of American 
Telephone & Telegraph, speaking in 
the interest of the Red Cross. Donald 
J. Sterling, former ASNE president, 
now a WPB executive, will preside. 

Featured speakers at the Saturday 
night dinner meeting will be former 
Supreme Court Justice James F. 
Byrnes, now economic “czar,” and Col. 
John Jestyn Llewellin, Resident Min- 
ister in Charge of Supply, and Chair- 
man of the British Supply Commis- 


sion. Mr. Byrnes’ speech will be 
broadcast. 

All meetings except the first session 
and the Saturday night dinner will 
be strictly off-the-record. 

An indication that the attendance 
will be very large is found in the fact 
that one week before convention date, 
more than 100 dinner meeting reser- 
vations had been made. 


FDR Praises 
Press, Radio for 


Secrecy on Trip 


WasuincTton, Feb. 2 — President 
Roosevelt has returned to Washington 
with words of generous praise for 
newspapers whose cooperation, he 
said, gave him a cover of protection 
on his trip to Casablanca and return 
by way of Brazil. 

Credit also was given to radio which 
like the press, the President said, had 
lived up faithfully to the request of 
the Office of Censorship that no pub- 
lication or broadcast mention the. fact 
that the Commander-in-Chief and 
other key officials of the armed ser- 
vices were on a trip. 

FDR Appreciative 

At a special press conference this 
morning, Mr. Roosevelt told more than 
200 correspondents he is very appre- 
ciative of what newspapers and radio 
had done and wished to place his ap- 
preciation on the record. 

Attired in a gray, chalk-striped suit 
with a black necktie, the President 
faced the newsmen today in a jovial 
mood, sharply contrasting with the 
frigid atmosphere that prevailed sev- 
eral months ago when he called the 
correspondents in to tell them of his 
first secret trip—an inspection of mili- 
tary installations and production facil- 
ities. His only mention of the press 
at that parley was for the purpose of 
castigating what he described as some 
publishers who are printing stories 
about things they know nothing about 
and hindering the war effort. 

The compliment to press and radio 
was his opening remark today. They 
had done a beautiful job, he said. 

Mr. Roosevelt divulged little today 
that was not carried in the commu- 
niques from Casablanca, and the press 
stories cleared from that meeting 
place, from Liberia, and from Brazil. 

He took notice of two points of dis- 
cussion since the Casablanca story was 
published. Absence of Joseph Stalin 
from the meeting was explained by 
the fact that Russia is not at war with 
Japan. absence of Chiang Kai Shek, by 
the fact that the distance was too 
great and the further fact that Ger- 
many and Italy are not immediate 
problems of the Chinese, but were to 
be the principal subjects of the Casa- 
blanca talks. 

Second point touched was the 
Giraud-deGaulle meeting which af- 
forded little optimistic copy. The 
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President read from a British news- 
paper to quote an interview in which 
Giraud heaped praise upon deGaulle 
as‘a soldier and patriot. That the 
leaders of the two factions had come 
together for an across-the-table talk 
was a development of great impor- 
tance, Mr. Roosevelt suggested. 

Throughout his recital, the President 
supplied historical background to his 
discussion of points touched, occa- 
sionally throwing his head back and 
staring at the ceiling as he reached, 
mentally, for dates and names. 

When he mentioned his visit to one 
Moorish point, a reporter requested 
that the name of the city be spelled. 
The President answered that the spell- 
ing may be Marrakech, Marakesh, 
Marakei, or Marakeck—and no mat- 
ter how the newspapers spelled it he 
wouldn’t complain, the correspond- 
ents were told with a broad smile. 


When he reached the part of his 
story dealing with five WAACs whom 
he met, and dined, in Casablanca, the 
President said the girls had been on 
a ship that was torpedoed, and they 
eventually were brought ashore with- 
out a stitch of clothes. A_ giggle 
among the correspondents caused the 
President to pause and make a mental 
runback. Then he joined in the laugh- 
ter and amended to say they had only 
the clothes they were wearing. 

Casablanca, Mr. Roosevelt said to 
the great amusement of the corre- 
spondents, was a hotbed of rumor; 
Washington, he added, is not a patch 
on Casablanca for rumors. While he 
was there, he heard reports that his 
visit was: (1) To consult with Gen. 
Franco of Spain; (2) ‘to meet King 
Victor Emmanuel of Italy and receive 
the King’s token of surrender; (3) to 
confer with Haile Selassie. 

Experienced correspondents who 
have come to guage the severity of na- 
tional problems by the degree of 
joviality attained in White House press 
conferences agreed that the Pres- 
ident’s mood today was one of the 
most favorable signs in many months. 





KNOX TELLS COMBAT REPORTERS TO GET COLOR 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 4—Guests of the National Press Club to hear Maj. Gen. 

A. A. Vandergrift, commanding general of the Marine Crops at Guadal- 
canal, describe action in that theatre of operations, 18 Marine Corps combat 
reporters today had an informal lecture on journalism from Secretary of 


Navy Frank Knox. 


The combat reporters assembled to be introduced to 


Knox, also a guest at the press club. “As one newspaperman to others,” the 
Secretary said, “I want to urge that, when you get into action, don’t try to 
report the spot news. Get the color story and leave the spot stuff to civilian 


correspondents.” 


U. S. Asks Tribune 
Whether It Fought 
Field With Proxies 


A supplemental interrogatory di. 
rected to the Chicago Tribune and 
Robert R. McCormick, its publisher, 
who are among the defendants in the 
anti-trust suit against the Associated 
Press and its members, was filed Jan. 
29 by the government in Federal 
Court, New York. It asked 14 ques- 
tions, one of which requested a de- 
tailed description of “all action taken 
by the Tribune Company or any of its 
officers or employes, to influence any 
member of the AP to vote against 
electing Marshall Field to membership 
in the Associated Press at the annual 
meeting of AP members in April, 1942, 
or to obtain proxies from any AP 
member to be voted at said meeting 
against such election.” 

Some of the questions were among 
those asked of the AP in interroga- 
tory filed by the Department of Jus- 
tice Jan. 27 (E. & P., Jan. 30, page 5). 
These involved requests for data on 
news services other than AP, U.P. and 
INS which serve 10 or more newspa- 
pers, and organizations other than 
AP furnishing wired pictures. 

Questions on Acme Contract 

Other questions asked were: 

“State whether the Tribune Co. or Robert 
Rutherford McCormick was, at any time be- 


tween Dec. 1, 1941, and Jan. 1, 1943, a party 


to any contract or agreement which gave the 
Tribune Co., or R. R. McCormick any right 
or power to prevent any morning newspaper 


published in the city of Chicago (other than 
the Chicago Daily Tribune) from receiving pic- 
tures furnished by Acme News Photos, Ine. 

“If the answer to Interrogatory No. 4 is in 
the affirmative, set forth in detail (a) the 
terms of said contract or agreement (including 
the date it was made, the parties thereto and 
the nature and date of any modification there- 
of) and (b) the extent to which the Tribune 
Co. and R. R. McCormick has, since Dee. 1, 
1941, waived or released any power or right 
conferred upon it or him by said contract or 
agreement (including the date of such waiver 
or release and the reasons for granting the 
sale). 

“List the names of all AP members from 
whom the Tribune Co. or any of its officers, 
employes or representatives, or persons acting 
in behalf of the Tribune Co. or R. R. McCor- 
mick, requested votes or proxies to be cast 
at the annual meeting of AP members held 
in April, 1942, upon the application of 
Marshall Field for membership in the AP, 
and state with regard to each .\P member 8 
requested (a) whether the request was written 
or oral, (b) the individual who made the re 
quest and the date thereof, (c) the substance 
of the request and the response thereto, (d) 
whether a proxy was given as a result of the 


request, and, if so, to whom, and (e) whether 
the vute of the member was cast, in person of 
by proxy, in opposition to the election of 


Marshall Field. 
Subsidiaries’ Contract Data Sought 


“List as of December, 1941, the name of 
every AP member who was being furnished 
or whose newspaper was being furnished news, 
features, or other material for publication in 
such newspaper, by the Tribune Co. or any 
subsidiary thereof (including News Syniicate 
Company and Chicago Tribune-New York 
News Syndicate, Inc.) pursuant to any cot 
tract, agreement, or understanding with 
Tribune Co. or any subsidiary thereof. 

“State the total amount received during the 
year 1942 by the Tribune Co. or any sub- 
sidiary thereof (including News Syndicate Co. 
and Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndi: 


cate, Inc.) from AP members in payment for 
the furnishing of news, features, or any other 
material to such members. 

“State (a) whether a morning newspape 


was published daily, except Sunday, in the 
city of Chicago during the years 1937 and 1938 
and during part of 1939 under the name, 
morning Chicago Herald and Examiner, ( 
whether said morning newspaper discontinued 
publication on or about Aug. 29, 1939, (c) the 
average daily circulation of the Chicago Daily 


Tribune (other than the Sunday edition) for 
each month of the years 1937 to 1942, incl 
sive, and (d) whether the circulation # 


the Chicago Daily Tribune (other than the 
Sunday edition) increased as a result of dis: 
continuance of publication of the morniss 
Chicago Herald and Examiner or decreased % 
a result of publication of the Chicago Sun.” 
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No Substitute For 
Advertising Continuity 


Market Must Be Sold Continually . . . Examples 
Of Business Successes That Stopped 
Advertising And Failed 


By H. R. DRUMMOND 


THE VITAL STATISTICS for the 
United States for 1940 show: 
1,417,269 deaths; 

2,360,399 births; 

1,565,000 marriages; 

70,756 immigrants admitted. 

There is nothing remarkable about 
these figures. 1940 was just a “run 
of mine” sort of year, statistically 
speaking. These figures are used 
merely because they are reasonably 
recent, reasonably authentic — and 
available. 

They indicate a “shifting” market— 
although they have nothing to do with 
the number of people who move from 
hither to yon, and start life anew, 
under strange surroundings and 
modes of life. 

Market Gone 


Of the 1,417,269 deaths a goodly 
number were adults; men and women 
who had lived, had learned; who 
were reasonably set in their ways, and 
who earned and spent money. That 
part of the existing market was elimi- 
nated. They were no longer custom- 
ers—or even potential customers. 

Of the 1,565,000 marriages there 
were 1,565,000 young couples who be- 
gan “playing house” in earnest. That 
many brides who had brand new 
homes to manage. They automatically 
became potential customers, and in 
many instances were receptive as to 
advice, and, unprejudiced for or 
against any trade marked brands, 
were seekers after knowledge. 

There were 1,565,000 bridegrooms 
who started to learn that there is more 
truth than poetry—and not much 
truth, either, in the saying that two 
can live as cheaply as one—even if 
they try cheaper ways of living. They 
had to revise their expenditures; their 
mode of life and their viewpoint on 
such matters. 

And 1940 was merely a “run of 
mine” sort of a year. 

It is rather startling to realize that 
more than one million “regular cus- 
tomers” die each year. Looks dis- 
couraging, until one realizes that 
there are an equal or greater num- 
ber of brand new customers, or poten- 
tial customers come along to take 
their places. 

Sell the Replacements 

However, the “replacements” have 
to be sold, all over again. The edu- 
cational work done on the dear de- 
parted has no influence on _ the 
youngsters. They require as much 
cultivation as did the old ones who 
died and ceased buying. 

Last week’s, last month’s or last 
year’s advertising is as dead, as unin- 
teresting, as powerless to attract at- 
tention as last week's, last month’s 
or last year’s newspapers. It is water 
under the bridge. 

That does not mean that it has 
Proven worthless or unprofitable. It 
Means that advertising, like rent, is 
& matter of the present, and must 
€ep going, in sunshine or rain, in 
heat or cold, in good times or bad— 


ceaselessly, constantly, persistently— 
or something is pretty sure to happen. 
In proof of this contention it might 
be well to review some of the past 
history of manufacturing and mer- 
chandising—see what has happened 
to those once great names that grew 
to greatness, got the idea that they 
were so well established that they 
needed no further advertising. 


What Happened to “Pearline" 


There was a time when the washing 
powder market was controlled by 
Kendall’s Soapine, manufactured at 
Providence, R. I., and Pyle’s Pearline. 
True the market then was not as 
large as it is today, but it was a 
decidedly worthwhile market. 

The founder of Pyle’s Pearline be- 
lieved in advertising. He spent 
money for advertising, and built up 
an enormous business. He taught his 
sons to believe in advertising. When 
he died the sons carried on and they 
met prosperity around almost every 
corner. Then the boys died, and the 
business was “administered” by some 
lawyers inexperienced in Mass Sell- 
ing and Marketing and Merchandis- 
ing. They were aghast at the vast 
sums “wasted” in advertising, and 
immediately eliminated that great 
“expense” (?)—feeling, perhaps, that 
Pyle’s Pearline was so well known that 
it was sheer extravagance to waste 
more money that way. 

When the business dropped to a 
liability instead of an asset they sold 
to Procter & Gamble, who buried the 
almost dead pigeon. 

During the prosperous times of 
Pyle’s Pearline Procter & Gamble 
advertised Ivory Soap. Ivory Soap 
was well known, and well advertised 
50 years ago. They, however, did not 
feel that they could afford to effect 
any great savings in that direction 
and kept on advertising. 

Ivory Soap Example 

In the newspapers, farm papers, 
magazines and radio Ivory Soap, 
despite the tremendous volume of ad- 
vertising already done, spent $1,669,- 
811 in 1938; $1,934,411 in 1939; $3,168,- 
753 in 1940 and $3,007,761 in 1941— 
and this does not take into considera- 
tion the money spent for displays, cir- 
culars and other media. 

Oh, yes, Ivory Soap is still being 
sold—profitably. 

There was a time when the fine 
hand soap market was practically con- 
trolled by Pear’s Soap and Cashmere 
Boquet Soap. Cashmere Boquet Soap 
never did stop advertising, and it is 
still a more than good seller. Pear’s 
Soap? Oh, ask some oldster about it. 
The present generation knows nothing 
about Pear’s Soap. They quit adver- 
tising long ago. The brand was finally 
bought by Lever Brothers, who now 
make a big success with Lux Soap. 

It was within the memory of quite 
a few of us when we had the choice 
between Sozodont and Tarrant’s Selzer 
Apparent for tooth washing. They 
quit advertising. They gave the field 


over to other brands—brands that 
have developed a great market 
through constant advertising. 

At one time Pyle’s Pearline was 
making a profit of some $500,000 annu- 
ally. That was before the “clever 
lawyers” economized on the advertis- 
ing. 

Ostermoor mattresses were nation- 
ally famous in 1899. They did big 
advertising, and had Ostermoor mat- 
tresses in most of the big furniture 
and department stores in the country. 
In fact they got so big, so well known, 
so prominent that they quit adver- 
tising. 

They made room for competitors 
who did not quit advertising. Oster- 
moor is just a memory today. 


Force and "Sunny Jim" 


Force, with “Sunny Jim,” built up 
a $1,000,000 business with advertising 
—-plus a good product. They became 
oversold and quit advertising. You 
probably never heard of Force. It 
was big once. 

Egg-O-See was another breakfast 
food that was immensely popular some 
years ago. They did a lot of advertis- 
ing, and a lot of business. They quit 
advertising. They quit business, too. 
Meantime Cream of Wheat came into 
the market, did well and did not quit 
advertising. Cream of Wheat is a 
big seller today—and a fairly big 
advertiser, too. 

Keen Kutter Knives were well and 
favorably known—once. They adver- 
tised extensively. They quit adver- 
tising. They quit everything else. 
Their “yesterday” advertising did no 
more for them than their last month’s 
rent receipt did for them when the 
rent came round. 


Packard Shoes, James Means Shoes, 
Queen Quality Shoes, Red Raven 
Splits, St. Jacob’s Oil, “Who’s Your 
Tailor, Ed V. Price,” Piedmont, Old 
Judge and Duke’s Cameo Cigarettes 
were tremendous sellers—once. They, 
too, quit advertising. General Arthur 
Cigars once had the big call all over 
the country. No more advertising. 
No more sales. 


Spud cigarettes let up on their ad- 
vertising and now Kools are taking 
the place of Spuds. Kools advertise, 
and they will keep their market as 
long as they keep up their adver- 
tising. 

Every year provides a new mar- 
ket—new people to buy things, and 
today’s market must be advertised to 
TODAY—net last month, not last 
year, but TODAY, and continually. 

Naturally the merchandise must 
measure up—at all times. The goods 
must keep pace with the competition. 


Just now the country faces a short- 
age of merchandise. Old names are 
oversold. But that does not mean 
that they can ease up on their adver- 
tising—or else new names will crop 
up and gain headway. The public— 
TODAY’S market—must be con- 
stantly kept in touch with the names 
that they will find in TOMORROW’S 
market. 


It is always a poor time to stop 
advertising, no matter how the market 
is—no matter how oversold a manu- 
facturer is—the market is there, and 
it will belong to the men and women, 
merchants and manufacturers, cap- 
tains of industry and merchant princes 
who have a knowledge of the science 
of the mind and use display space in 
newspapers, consistently, persistently, 
and regularly for there is no substi- 
tute for continuity in advertising. It 
is the factor that brings greatest 
results and success. 





Campaigns and Accounts 





ALVIN G. BRUSH, chairman of the 

board, American Home Propucts 
CorPORATION, announces the appoint- 
ment of J. Walter Thompson Company 
to direct the institutional advertising 
of American Home Products Corpora- 
tion. 


PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL AIRLINES 
Corp. has appointed J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company to handle its advertis- 
ing. The airline soon will begin a 
campaign in newspapers and national 
magazines. 


Beginning this week Collier’s will 
launch a new campaign of newspaper 
advertising using large space inser- 
tions in an expanded list of papers 
in key cities. Theme of the new se- 
ries of ads, which have a broad in- 
stitutional scope designed to stimulate 
constructive thinking on the part of 
businessmen, is “First—Win the War! 
. . . But Build Now for the Peace!” 
It is placed through Arthur Kudner. 

Ray N. Peterson, advertising man- 
ager of Van Camp’s of Indianapolis, 
has announced the release of a na- 
tional advertising program on Van 
Camp’s new _ product, Tenderoni. 


Three primary local media—news- 
papers, radio and car cards will be 
used in 250 local markets. 


Sidney Garfinkel Advertising 
Agency, San Francisco, has been ap- 
pointed by the R. H. Grant Construc- 
TION Company, makers of “Asbestite,” 
an asbestos cement, to handle the lat- 
ter’s advertising during 1943. 

NaTIONAL Biscurtr Company, through 
Botsford, Constantine & Gardner, San 
Francisco, released during the week 
of Feb. 1 a 108-daily newspaper cam- 
paign for its Snow Flake soda crack- 
ers. Some color is being used. 


HarRLEQquIN GLAssEs for women and 
Tactic Gtasses for men have named 
the Blaker Advertising Agency. Na- 
tional advertising campaign scheduled 
in magazines and trade papers. 


PrrMan-DreltzEr & Co., Inc., New 
York, glassware marketer, will utilize 
national consumer advertising, 
through Butler - Advertising, New 
York. 





Among Advertising Folk 


WILSON ARBOGUST, copywriter and 

account executive with Oren Arbo- 
gust for six years, has affiliated with 
the U. S. Army Engineers in Alaska. 
His brother, Caprain HARoLtp OREN 
Arsocust, is in the U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Another brother, Georcer, is an 
Air Pilot, 1/C, in the U. S. Army. 
Another brother, Ropert, is an en- 
listed Aviation Cadet. A sister, JANE 
is a 2nd Officer in the WAACs. 


Pvr. ArTHuR J. Morr was a space 
buyer with the San Francisco office 
of Lord & Thomas before enlisting 
in the Army Air Forces and being as- 
signed to the ground school at Mather 
Field, Sacramento, Cal. 

Ben ESHELMAN, head of the Phila- 
delphia agency bearing his name, will 
handle the bulk of the State’s adver- 
tising business under General Edward 
Martin, recently inducted Governor 
of Pennsylvania. 

Wituiam R. BAKER, JR., was elected 
the executive vice-president of Ben- 
ton & Bowles, Inc. at a recent meeting 
of the agency’s board of directors, it 
was announced Jan. 27. 





(Continued on page 16) 
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Life Insurance Needs 
Advertising Now! 


By FRANK E. FEHLMAN 


t Number 16 in a series. 


WITH the possible exception of about 

seven, no one could possibly call 
life insurance companies heavy adver- 
tisers. And most of the advertising 
done by these seven companies is con- 
fined to magazines and radio. Not one 
of them uses newspapers on a national 
schedule and very few of their agents 
run continuous schedules at local 
rates. 

During the past years, we have 
talked with some rather important 
insurance executives. Without excep- 
tion, all of these talks ended with a 
long dissertation by the executive 
about how difficult it is to get good 
men to enter the ranks of insurance 
selling and the high turn-over of men 
employed. 

When we attempted to explain some 
of our ideas about advertising life 
insurance in a daily newspaper, over 
the name of the local agent or branch 
office, we were met with this stock 
answer: “Give me a good mailing list, 
a few hustlers and I can sell plenty of 
insurance.” 

The Score Card for 1942 


In a recent issue of Domestic Com- 
merce there appeared this statement: 
“The American public apparently is 
taking less life insurance from private 
insurers, as indicated by data sub- 
mitted by the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. A report released 
in November, which aggregates the 
new paid-for business—not including 
revivals, increases or dividend addi- 
tions—of 39 United States companies 
having 81% of the total life insurance 
outstanding in the United States, 
shows a decline of 1.4% in new busi- 
ness for the first 10 months of this 
year from the corresponding period 
in 1941.” 

Life insurance sales declined 20.2% 
in October, 1942, from October, 1941. 
Total business done in October, 1942, 
was $582,688,000. In October, 1941, 
business totaled $730,327,000. When 
you look at the new ordinary insur- 
ance written, the picture is even 
more discouraging. This classification 
dropped 27.3% in October, 1942, from 
October, 1941. 

What About the Future? 


The Domestic Commerce article 
further stated: “The decline has been 
attributed to several causes, the prin- 
cipal one being the insertion of the 
war clause in new contracts limiting 
the liability of insurers. Government 
insurance under the National Service 
Life Insurance Act is also given as a 
reason for the decline in new insur- 
ance issued by private companies.” 

One does not have to be a life in- 
surance statistician or economist to 
analyze the following set of figures. 
These figures represent 91.5% of 
the legal reserve assets of 49 com- 
panies: 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
1941 


Again, one does not need to be an 
economist to understand why our 
dividends from the compaines we have 
insured with continue to decline. Some 
of our friends in Wall Street say that 
none of us will ever live to see normal 
high interest rates. We are inclined 
to agree with them. So what? This is 
no reason for not owning life insur- 
ance. 

New Angle for Local Ads 

Let’s take a look at the formula 
suggested by one of our insurance 
executives; namely, a good prospect 
list and a few salesmen who “hustle.” 

Suppose this plan for selling insur- 
ance is used by an agent in a city of 
100,000 people or a town of 10,000. 
Questions: “Who is going to make up 
the list? Would the completed list 
total 10,000 in the larger city and 1,000 
in the small town? Would any of the 
names on the list be readers of your 
newspaper?” The answer to this last 
question is obvious—probably 90% of 
them. 

Assume the list is made up. If post- 
cards are used, one mailing will cost 
$100, plus the printing of the message 
and the addressing of the envelopes. 
In the smaller town, the cost would 
be relatively the same. 

How many people will read the 
cards? What amount of space might 
be bought in your paper for, say, 
$125—the overall cost of one mailing’ 
If your rate is 12c, $125 would buy 
over 1,000 lines of advertising, with 
which you could run 200-line ads five 
days a week. 

This probably reads like a lot_of 
advertising—primer stuff you may 
have read 25 years ago—but it is with 
this simple A, B, C kind of selling 
that we have assisted five insurance 
agents to build for themselves highly 
profitable agencies that are today sell- 
ing more insurance than they sold last 
year and the year before. 

What Makes It Work? 

First. Continuity. It is a physical 
impossibility to run three ads a week 
in any newspaper for a period of a 
year without reaching every reader of 
your paper. Second. Nine out of ten 
men and women dread an insurance 
solicitation. 

They know they should have more 
insurance and most of them feel that 
once a good agent gets them cornered, 
they will buy, which is just what hap- 
pens every day of the week. Third. 
In advertising you can get pretty 
“tough” with men who have refused 
to face the facts of life. Millions of 
men in the United States don’t carry 
enough insurance—just about enough 
to keep their families off the charity 
rolls for about six months. Fourth. 
You can pick out a certain age group, 
or certain income group, and talk to 
them once a week about their own 
circumstances. You can pitch your 
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$130,000,000,000 


All Legal Reserve Companies... .$124,673,238,000 
\DMITTED ASSETS, 49 COMPANTES 
1941 1942 
Per Cent Per Ceit 
Amount of Total Amount of Tota 
Farm Mortgages .............. $802,119,000 2.7 $803,000,000 2.5 
Other Mortgages .............- 4,904,756,000 16.4 5,179,000,000 16.3 
U. S. Government Bonds....... 6,414,353,000 21.4 8,500,000,000 26.7 
Municipal Bonds ............-- 1,696,025,000 5.1 1,526,000,000 4.8 
Canadian Bonds .............. 625,275,000 2.1 692,000,000 2.2 
Railroad Securities ............ 2,986,957,000 10.0 2.859,000,000 9.0 
StU TORUSUNNES nov ecccoresss 4,774,219,000 15.9 5,105,000,000 16.1 
Other Bonds, Stocks........... 2,068,740,000 6.9 2,096,000 .000 6.6 
eg Pree 2,582,278,000 8.6 2,391,000,000 7.5 
Nea Tre 1,643,564,000 5.5 1,491,000,000 4.7 
EM ic alio ce bh Gt bess 85 bees 780,797,000 2.6 500,000,000 1.6 
Other Admitted Assets......... 657,854,000 2.2 658,000,000 2.1 
ME ccc nckrsbassatee renee $29,936,937,000 $31,800,000,000 
Note:—We have not listed the “investments in corporate securities.’”” They totaled 
$10,060,000,000.00 in 1942. In 1941, 21.4% of the admitted assets were in U. S. Bonds. 


In 1942, Government Bonds had increased to 27.7% of the admitted assets. 
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selling talk to their financial level. 

From our limited experience in 
writing insurance copy, we have 
learned that any good agent can, in 
an hour, give you enough copy angles 
to keep his advertising red hot for 
three months. And we are thinking 
of a schedule that calls for at least 
three advertisements a week. Don’t 
worry about “smart, tricky headlines.” 
Just tell your readers what the insur- 
ance man tells you. 

Make it easy for your readers to call 
the agent for information. This is 
done by inserting in every advertise- 
ment a Free Offer. This Free Offer 
might read: 

“Free advice about life insurance. 
No obligation. Call in person or phone 
for an appointment. (Phone 0000.)” 

Don’t discourage the buying of War 
Bonds and Stamps but do encourage 
the prospect to put some of his surplus 
in insurance. Millions of men and 
women are going to have a lot of easy 
money in their pockets this year. 
There just isn’t anything better for 
them to own than enough insurance 
to give themselves, and their families, 
real protection when death strikes. 
Now is an excellent time to start sell- 
ing a continuous schedule of life in- 
surance. 


Develops Contest 
Idea for Local 


Ad Salesmen 


Glendale (Cal.) News-Press 
Method Has Brought in 
17 New Contracts 


The problem of dwindling advertis- 
ing linage is being solved by the Glen- 
dale (Cal.) News-Press not by resort- 
ing to stunt promotions but by careful 
scrutiny of its own community as a 
source of advertising. Basic idea is 
the time-honored one of going after 
every single potential advertiser. The 
originality of the program lies in the 
method developed to build and main- 
tain the enthusiasm of every space 
salesman. 

Determining the prospects was easy. 
A list of every possible advertiser was 
compiled from the city business direc- 
tory. This was arranged by streets 
and the list then divided into four 
approximately equal sections, one for 
each News-Press salesman. 

In order to get the staff “steamed 
up” and to keep it so, the program is 
put on a contest basis. In order to 
capitalize on the competitive angle, 
it is visualized; and the visualization 
is designed to be informative and in- 
dividually helpful as a selling adjunct. 

Name and Accounts Keyed 

Each _ geographical-section list of 
prospects is posted on the walls of the 
staff’s sales meeting room. Prospect’s 
name is keyed to the proper solicitor 
by the color of the slip of paper on 
which it appears, so that a solicitor 
can easily keep track of his accounts, 
even if in the geographical territory 
of another. (Obviously, in certain 
cases accounts are best served by some 
particular salesman regardless of 
whose territory they’re in.) Pins of 
various colors appear with each name 
listed, indicating present advertising 
status: contract advertiser, occasional 
advertiser, non-advertiser, cash-with- 
ad, etc. Flag pins, urging special at- 
tention, also are fastened to names of 
accounts or prospects which should be 
particularly interested in special ad- 
vertising projects which may be under 
way at the time, such as the weekly 
Home and Garden Page being pro- 
moted at present. 

Thus each salesman has a complete 
visual picture of the condition of his 





territory at all times, and every ad. 
vertiser’s and propect’s name is up in 
plain sight. No prospect can be overs 
looked, no advertiser neglected. There 
is no doubt as to who calls on whom, 

Competitive angle is fostered vis. 
ually by posted “ledger sheets” as wel] 
as by a bonus system. The ledger 
sheet has columns for new contracts, 
new accounts, contracts renewed on 
time, special drives, number of ads 
and inches sold, new ideas accepted, 
and a total score based on these fac. 
tors. Each salesman’s accomplish. 
ments for the month are thus posted 
for himself and the other salesmen to 
see. 

Bonuses are awarded on a point 
basis, each accomplishment being 
worth so many points and each dere. 
liction resulting in a loss of points, 
Thus a new yearly contract is worth 
1200 points, but a contract account that 
becomes inactive means a deduction 
of 100 points for each month until the 
contract expires. Contracts renewed 
on time are worth 100 points; if late, 
100 points are deducted. Points are 
worth one cent each at end of the 
month. If, at end of the month a 
solicitor has a debit bonus, it is not 
deducted from his salary, but the 
“debt” must be made up before he 
can qualify for subsequent bonuses, 

17 New Accounts Secured 


In the two months the program has 
been operative 17 new yearly contracts 
have been secured and 16 new non 
contract accounts brought in. This 
represents a tremendous increase, per- 
centage-wise, over the paper’s aver- 
age. Furthermore every contract has 
been renewed on time. It is expected 
on the basis of results to date that the 
program will bring 10,000 inches of 
“plus” advertising at the end of the 
first year. 


By avoiding stunt advertising and ' 


“tap” drives the paper feels it is hold- 
ing the confidence of Glendale busi- 
nessmen, according to Publisher H. C. 
Burkheimer. Salesmen can go into a 
store knowing they are on “legitimate” 
business, trying to serve the merchant 
and not promoting something for the 
sole benefit of the paper. 

The advertising program, declared 
Advertising Director Fred Cobley, has 
showed solicitors that the community 
holds many more prospects than they 
had thought. It reminds them that 
every store should be contacted, 
right along the line down the street. 
It affords a systematic check of calls 
to be made. It makes the job a game 
in which each vies with the other and 
with himself. It provides financial 
reward for effort and that on the basis 
of performance. And all these are ac- 
complished with a minimum of super- 
vision. 

* 


Birmingham Papers 
Cut Down on Carriers ; 


The Birmingham News and the 
Birmingham Age-Herald Jan. 28 an- 
nounced discontinuance of carrier ser- 
vice “to a number of communities, all 
of them a substantial distance from 
Birmingham,” and added that “in 
most of these communities gasoline 
and tire rationing, late trains an 
buses, were already making service 
very difficult.” 

The papers announced that “greatly 
increased circulation since 1941 made 
it necessary “to do many unpleasant 
things” in order to comply with the 
WPB order that paper consumption 
be cut to the 1941 level. Already the 
papers had increased carrier delivery 
rates from 25 to 30 cents a week for 
daily and Sunday and 16 to 20 cents 
for daily only, but this wasn’t enough 
to reduce circulation to the requi 
level, 
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FOCUS on the Whole Cleveland Market 


As any distribution map will quickly demonstrate, 
there’s a great deal more to the Cleveland market 
than Greater Cleveland alone. From Cleveland radi- 
ates the entire sales and distribution system of the 
26 adjacent counties. And those counties are Ohio's 
Second Largest Market (Cleveland is Number One). 


Isn't it logical then to treat advertising in that 2-in-1 
market as you must treat selling and distribution? 
If you focus on Cleveland exclusively, you are pass- 


SC aa an ing up a prosperous area. 
WEF CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER = 


QUEST, IVER TH, _ ss Only the Cleveland Plain 
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U.S. Beats Of 3 Gy dal un se v3 Dealer can offer you cov- 
Rw © ‘ | erage of the whole market 
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—the TWO large areas 





which are the true Cleveland market. For only the 
Plain Dealer offers a comprehensive coverage of Cleve- 
land itself PLUS a generous, intensive circulation through- 


out those 26 adjacent counties. 


One hundred years of unselfish public service has given 
the Plain Dealer a degree of respect and influence through- 
out this area that has rarely been equalled in newspaper 
history. One hundred years of cultivation has given the 
Plain Dealer a place of unshakeable confidence and inter- 


est with the people who count—and buy. 


When you schedule the Cleveland Plain Dealer you are 
focusing on the Whole Market—the Cleveland 2-in-1 market 


—at no greater cost. 


CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


National representatives, John B. Woodward, Inc. 
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Short Takes 


THE FACE of Amsterdam (N. Y.) 

Evening Recorder was RED all over 
the night of Jan. 27 when a lead edi- 
torial said: 

“Mr. Chamberlain, Prime Minister 
of Great Britain, and President Roose- 
velt of the United States have been in 
conference at Casablanca.” 

Under the tiniest umbrella he could 
find went the writer. 





. 

ROSE O’BRIEN, of the Lewiston 

(Me.) Evening Journal, caught this 
in her own copy, nipping a swell boner 
in the bud: 

The local Salvation Army Red 
Shield Club living room will have 
Venetian blonds in every window. 


o 
STRANGE are some classified ads, and 
this one from the Nowata (Okla.) 
Star is one of them: 
DOG WANTED—Would like to locate 
a dog that will bark from 9 p.m. till 
6 am. The dog must enter whole- 
heartedly into a neighborhood bark 
that is held each night. Must have 
the ability to outbark and become 
more irritating than any other dog in 
the neighborhood. 108 South Pecan. 


= 

FOR 10 YEARS the Ogden (Utah) 

Standard-Examiner held up 
“shatoo,” for “chateau,” as the worst 
spelling submitted by a correspondent, 
but last week the state editor doffed 
his hat to his Morgan rural writer who 
spelled “technician” as follows: 
“teknition.” 


Bright Ideas 


Daily “Adopts” Regiment 
A “PUBLIC NOTICE” in the New 

York Times led to “adoption” of the 
entire 399th Infantry Regiment, at Fort 
Jackson, S. C., by the New York Jour- 
nal-American. 

The advertisement read: “Company 
B, 399th Infantry, Fort Jackson, S. C.., 
would like to be adopted by some 
person or organization. Need recrea- 
tion equipment, chairs, tables, etc. 
Mostly New York and New Jersey 
boys. John J. Whittington, Captain, 
Co. B, 399th Inf.” 

Lester L. Byck, Journal-American 
rewrite man, saw a story in the ad 
and called it to the attention of the 
city desk. The Journal-American tele- 
phoned Capt. Whittington, offering to 
“adopt” not only Co. B, but the entire 
regiment. Col. Andrew C. Tychsen, 
commander of the 399th, and Capt. 
Gerry F. Verbic, the regimental adju- 








Advertising 
Representative 


Wanted 


To contact sales executives of lead- 
ing national manufacturers and their 
agency personnel on behalf of prom- 
inent newspaper organization. in 
Central West. Man selected will be 
the executive type salesman, thor- 
ouchly familiar with the media field 
through actual sales experience. If 
history includes experience in sales, 
advertising or merchandising with 
prominent manufacturer so much 
the better. He must be draft exempt, 
well educated (college graduate pre- 
ferred), have pleasant personality 
and be able to get along well with 
other persons. Public speaking abil- 
ity is also desirable. To qualify for 
an interview, you should give us 
full details of your experience, back- 
ground and income requirements. 
All replies will be held strictly con- 
fidential. 
Address: Box 500, Editor & Publisher 
360 N. ae Ave. 
i ll. 





Chicago, 











tant, accepted the offer gratefully, and 
the company publication began turn- 
ing out daily bulletins on the “adopt- 
tion.” 

Private Richard J. Casey, 20-year- 
old Queens, N. Y., member of Co. B, 
winner of four scholarships and 10 
scholastic and athletic medals in civil- 
ian life, was picked by Col. Tychsen 
to fly to New York to help the Jour- 
nal-American. 

War Department press relations of- 
ficers in Washington asked the Jour- 
nal-American not to mention in its 
stories that the soldiers had asked for 
help, so the Times ad was not quoted. 

After the first story had appeared, 
and before Private Casey reached New 
York, readers called the Journal- 
American to state that they were 
shipping to Fort Jackson at their own 
expense such articles as ping pong 
tables, divans, chairs, radios, phono- 
graphs, books, games, lamps and 
tables. 


Dailies Collect Knives 


BACK of the “Save a Life with a 

Knife” campaign originated by local 
resident Frank Martinelli, whose son 
is fighting in the jungles of Guadal- 
canal, are the San Francisco Examiner 
and San Francisco News. 

The Examiner reports that it has 
collected a “few barrels full” of knives 
which have been shipped to the boys 
in the South Pacific. Typical story 
appeal was: “Have you a hunting 
knife—one with a blade at least four 
inches long? Will you give that knife 
to an American soldier fighting on the 
jungle front? Our jungle fighters 
need knives of that type—for hacking 
paths through the jungle; for fighting 
Japs at close quarters. .. . Your hunt- 
ing knife may save a life of an Amer- 
ican boy on Guadalcanal.” 


The first day’s appeal in the News 
by Columnist Ray Geraldo netted 325 
sturdy blades. The Army took inter- 
est, promised a bomber to get the 
blades across. A second appeal in the 
News brought in 210 more. Within a 
few days, more than 1,000 knives of 
virtually every kind had been brought 
to the News! 


Children Aid Salvage 


TO ENCOURAGE children of the Bay 

region to take a vital part in the war 
effort for victory, the San Francisco 
News through its News Junior Club, 
in cooperation with the Fox theater, 
is giving a series of “Salvage for Vic- 
tory” parties. To gain admission to 
the free Saturday morning parties, 
being held on an average of every 
two months, each person must bring 
the salvage designated (which has 
been picked up from door to door) 
and a ticket obtained from the News. 

First party, held last Dec. 12, netted 
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“Soft | 
and White” | 


The women of this industrial and 
soft-coal region are just as eager to 
protect their hands and their com- 
plexions as their sisters elsewhere. 





The demand for cleaning creams, 
lotions, and all the toiletries that 
women prize is doubly great here. 
And they read The Mirror for 
beauty “hints.” 


ALTOONA MIRROR 
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1,000 pounds of discarded silk and 
nylon hosiery and 300 pounds of old 
metal keys. The second party, sched- 
uled for early in February, will fea- 
ture bottle caps for renewing as 
salvage collected by the children. 

Publicity in the News, on station 
KJBS, contacts with schools, boys’ 
clubs, Campfire Girls, Boy Scouts and 
other organizations are made. Promo- 
tion is on the weekly San Francisco 
News Junior page for two weeks be- 
fore and daily promotion and pictures 
the week before the party, appears in 
the news columns of the News. The 
War Production Board and the local 
salvage committee work with the 
News to direct collections of most 
vital materials and arrange for dis- 
posal for immediate use. Ruth Thomp- 
son, editor of the News’ Junior pages, 
is in charge of the campaign. 


Cleveland Press 
Starts V-Mail Edition 


CLEvELAND, O., Jan. 30—The first V- 
Mail edition of the Cleveland Press 
was published here today to facilitate 
the dispatch of Home Front news to 
Cleveland soldiers on fighting fronts. 

Almost a year ago the Press issued 
the first of its weekly Home Front 
editions, an abridgement of the week’s 
Cleveland news published in an an- 
chored position of the regular Satur- 
day editions. The Home Front occu- 
pies both sides of a space four columns 
wide and 10 inches deep. Thousands 
of these Home Fronts were clipped 





and mailed regularly to soldiers, 

Cooperating with recent efforts of 
the War Department to confine its 
foreign soldier communications to Vy. 
Mail, the Press has designed its new 
V-Mail Home Front. Using the reg- 
ulation V-Mail form, the Press wij] 
print on it a weekly digest of sports 
and general news in 12-point type. 
This V-Mail edition will not be pub. 
lished in the Press but copies of jt 
will be made available to the public at 
one cent a copy, ready for mailing to 
any part of the world where a V-Mai] 
system has been set up. The regular 
Home Front edition will be continued 
in the Saturday Press as there is noth. 
ing to curtail its being mailed to go]. 
diers within the continental U. §, 

Printing tests made by the Preg 
prove that the V-Mail edition will be 
more legible and easy to read than the 
average typewritten or penned V. 
Mail received from the soldiers. The 
V-Mail innovation is the brainchild 
of W. F. Alexander, engraving fore. 
man of the Press. It will be edited 
by Charles Patterson. Acceptance 
for mailing in any postoffice has been 
assured by the Postoffice and War De. 
partments. Personal messages can hk 
written in the margins. 


~ 
CUTS COMIC SECTION 
The Tulsa (Okla.) World last Su. 
day, “due to the governmental r.- 
striction on the use of newsprint pa- 
per” reduced the size of its Sunday 
comic section from 16 to 12 pages, 





NEA“s New Spring-Summer 
Pattern Book Now Ready ! 
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Editors who want to increase their revenue| 
will be interested in ‘‘Fashion,”’ the most 
comprehensive pattern 
Keyed to wartime sewing, it is 4 
feature of NEA’s dress pattern service. 
Write for full information. 


NEA SERVICE: Inc, 


book ever pub- 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Advertisers . . . Advertising Agencies 





continued from page 11 

Cuartes A. STEVENS, JR. has been 
named as manager of the advertising 
department of American Airlines, Inc. 

Epwarp R. Beacu joined Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., Feb. 1 in the newly 
created post of assistant to the pres- 
ident. For the past 10 years, Mr. 
Beach has been with Procter & Gam- 
ble. 

Rosin E. Dean, formerly with Leon 
Livingston Advertising Agency, San 
Francisco, is now with the Office of 
Emergency Management, Washington. 

Rutu SELBY, formerly with the ad- 
vertising department of Consolidated 
Millinery, San Francisco, has joined 
the staff of Ruthrauff & Ryan in that 
city as assistant production manager. 
She replaces Rutn Carr, who resigned. 

EveLyn PiLtinc, a former copy- 
writer for Botsford, Constantine & 
Gardner, San Francisco, recently 
joined the WAVES for training as an 
officer candidate. 

FRANK DENNEY, formerly with the 
Seattle (Wash.) office of J. Walter 
Thompson Company, has been trans- 
ferred to the San Francisco office of 
the agency. Transferred from the 
agency’s San Francisco office is Jack 
Privett, formerly head of research, 
to the company’s Los Angeles office. 

Paut M. Cramer, for 1642 years with 
Campbell-Ewald Co., Detroit, as vice- 
president and director of research, has 
joined the Detroit office of the WPB 
as assistant in the reports and analysis 
division. 

Kerra M. Bascock, formerly of 
Young & Rubicam Co., has joined the 
staff of Brooks, Smith, French & Dor- 
rance, Detroit advertising agency. 

Wiru1am H. CUNNINGHAM, well 
known as a writer on advertising sub- 
- jects, has resigned from the New York 
staff of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., to join 
Lewis & Gilman, Philadelphia. 

Joun M. Brivce, Minneapolis adver- 
tising man for 20 years, has joined the 
Minneapolis office of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., as account 
representative for the public service 
department of General Mills, Inc. 

Donatp R. Dawson, Portland adver- 
tising man, has joined the MacWilkins, 
Cole & Weber advertising agency. For 
the past three years he has been pro- 
motion manager for the Oregonian and 
radio stations KGW and KEX. 

Erwin, Wasey & Company, San 
Francisco, announce the appointment 

to its staff of Larry Krarrt, who was 
formerly with the Examiner in that 
city. Mr. Kraft will function as a 
copywriter. 

Epwarp Lang, formerly of Director 
‘ & Lane, New York, has joined Frank- 
lin Bruck Advertising Corp., as copy- 
writer. 


OPENS N. Y. OFFICE 


MacFarland, Aveyard & Company, 
advertising agency with headquarters 
in Chicago, announced this week the 
opening of a branch office in New 
York in the RCA Building, Rocke- 
feller Center. The New York office 
has been established to facilitate han- 
dling several of the agency’s eastern 
clients, including Curtis Publishing 
Company (Saturday Evening Post), 
National Board of Fire Underwriters 
and Standard Steel Spring Company. 


JOINS J. P. McKINNEY 


Douglas Taylor, formerly Chicago 
advertising representative of the New 
York Times and previously advertis- 
ing manager of Printers’ Ink, is join- 
ing the New York office of J. P. Mc- 
Kinney & Son, publishers’ representa- 
tives, it was announced this week by 
Ray McKinney, president. 


Chester LaRoche 
Gets Gold Medal 
Advertising Award 


Chicago Sun and 
N. Y. Journal American 
Get Medal Awards 


Chester J. LaRoche, chairman of 
the board, Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
and chairman of the Advertising 
Council, was awarded the gold medal 
for distinguished services to advertis- 
ing at the Annual Advertising Awards 
Dinner held Feb. 5 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York. 

In addition, 13 silver medals and 21 
honorable mentions were awarded in 
six other classifications. Founded by 
Edward Bok, the Advertising Awards 
were first administered by the Har- 
vard School of Business from 1924 to 
1930. They were then discontinued 
until 1935 when Advertising & Selling, 
the present sponsor, revived them. 

Stuart Peabody, advertising director 
of the Borden Company, and chair- 
man of the administrative board which 
governs the awards, presided at the 
dinner. 

List of Awards 

I. For Distinguished Services to Advertis- 
ing: Gold Medal Award: Chester J. LaRoche. 

II. Advertising as a Social Force: Medal 
Award: Advertiser: American Locomotive Co.; 
Agency: Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 

III. Awards by Publication Groups: 1. An 
advertisement or series of advertisements ap- 
pearing in national magazines. Medal Award: 
Advertiser: Carnation Co.; Agency: Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Ltd. 

2. An advertisement or series of advertise- 
ments appearing in newspapers emanating from 
a manufacturer, producer, distributor, or insti- 
tution (but not a retailer) operating nationally. 
Medal Award: Advertiser: The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co.; Agency: 
Wendell P. Colton Co. Honorable Mention: 
Advertiser: The New York Times; Agency: 
St. Georges & Keyes, Inc. 

3. An advertisement or series of advertise- 
ments appearing in local media emanating from 
a retailer, producer, or an institution operating 
locally. Medal Award: Advertiser: Chicago 
Sun; Agency: L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc. 

4. An advertisement or series of advertise- 
ments appearing in business publications. 
Medal Award: Advertiser: The Warner & 
Swasey Co.; Agency: The Griswold-Eshleman 
Co. 

IV. Association Advertising: Medal Award: 
Advertiser: A Group of Electric Companies; 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

’. Technical Distinction: 1. An advertise- 
ment or series of advertisements appearing in 
any medium for technical excellence of visual 
presentation. Medal Award: Advertiser: John 
B. Stetson Company; Agency: Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, Inc. 

2. An advertisement or series of advertise- 
ments appearing in any medium for technical 
excellence of text. Medal Award: Advertiser: 


Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company; Agency: Newell- 


Emmett Company. 
VI. Radio Awards: 1. 


THE SUNPAPERS oF 
BALTIMORE 


MORNING EVENING |= SUNDAY 
Carried More Than 


An 








29 MILLION 
| LINES 


of Paid Advertising in 1942 


Media Records show that’s a gain of 
650,000 lines, or 2.3% over 1941. That's 
ample evidence of the great, rich buying 
market of Baltimore, aed the ability of 
The Sunpapers to cover that market 
effectively and economically. 


advertiser, 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


agency, broadcast facility, or individual, who 
by contemporary service has added to the 
knowledge or technique or radio advertising. 
Medal Award: Archibald M. Crossley. 

2. An advertiser, agency, broadcast facility 


or individual for outstanding skill in com 
mercial program production. Medal Award: 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., for The March of 


Time program (Time, Inc.). 

3. An advertiser, agency, broadcast facility, 
or individual for excellence of commercial an- 
nouncements. No award. 

4. An advertiser or agency for a commer 
cially sponsored program which contributes 
most to the advancement of radio advertising 
as a social force. Medal Award: Sayre M 
Ramsdell & Associates, Inc., for The Secret 
Weapon program (Philco Radio and Television 
Corporation). 

VIL. Research Achievement: 1. For an 
original research development within the past 
year conducted by an independent individual or 
organization, not designed or used directly for 
the promotion of any media, product or service. 
Medal Award: To the Psychological Corpora- 
tion. For: “Two Studies of Public Sentiment 
Toward Wartime Advertising” for the Asso 
ciation of National Advertisers. 

2. For an original research development 
within the past year which has been designed 
or used for the promotion of an advertising 
medium or service, the findings of which will 
be made generally available for the benefit of 
the industry, and which has contributed to the 
knowledge and advancement of advertising. 
Medal Award: To the New York Journal- 
American for “Working Manual for Sales 
Control of the New York Market.” 

Honorable Mentions: To Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company for “The Controlled Rec- 
ognition Method for Checking Magazine Adver- 
tising Readership”; to the Providence Evening 
Bulletin for “Sixty Test Markets.” 


Advertising Study 


Sets Up Committee 


With $70,000 of the $200,000 sought 
already contributed or pledged, a 
progress committee has been set up 
which will guide the operation of 
The Advertising Study, newly-organ- 
ized body of leading business men 
which is sponsoring the drive for 
funds with which to make a study of 
the economic and social functions of 
advertising and to disseminate the 
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results of the study to business and 
the public. 

Howard Huston, assistant to the 
president of the American Cyanamid 
Company, New York, has been named 
chairman of the committee, and D, H. 
Killeffer, chemical engineer and public 
relations counsel for several chemical 
manufacturing companies, has been 
named executive secretary of the 
group, on a part time basis. Offices 
are at 60 E. 42nd Street, New York. 

The committee in charge has re- 
quested ANA and leading ad agencies 
to set up a sort of steering committee 
to work with The Advertising Study’s 
new committee on steering the project, 


Fats Salvage Drive 
Budget Set for ‘43 


A budget of at least $400,000 has 
been appropriated so that fats salvage 
advertising by soap and glycerine pro- 
ducers and associated industries can 
continue well into 1943. Plans for the 
1943 drive to conserve household 
grease for munitions production were 
approved last week by the WPB con- 
servation division and by the Amer- 
ican Soap & Glycerine Producers As- 
sociation, which underwrote the 1942 
campaign with an ad budget of $500,- 
000. 

Charles P. Tyler, former account 
executive at McCann-Erickson, Chi- 
cago, will direct the over-all govern- 
ment campaign for the WPB, while 
Kenyon & Eckhardt will prepare and 
place the ad campaign. Neil H. Mc- 
Elroy, ad manager of Procter & Gam- 
ble, will continue to serve as co- 
ordinator for the Advertising Council. 


a 
DROPS “30” DASHES 
The Salt Lake City (Utah) Telegram 
is conserving on space by eliminating 
the “30” dashes at the ends of the 
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The AP reports America’s wars—5 





%& Only volunteers go to the wars for The AP 
and the list is long! 

A reporter with years of sound experience at 
home, good health, and the special qualities that 
make a first class newspaperman anywhere may 
apply for service abroad. 

But he is given no illusions. 

War reporting is no Sunday school picnic. One 
of the foreign staff already is missing and feared 
dead. Another was lost 43 days in the New Guinea 
jungles. Some have been taken prisoner of war. 
Others have been injured, or narrowly escaped 
death—torpedoed, machine-gunned, dive-bombed. 

A war reporter may be sent anywhere on earth. 
In many countries the living conditions are terrible, 
drinking water dangerous and none of the ordinary 
comforts of life available. He must be vaccinated 
for smallpox and innoculated for typhoid, yellow 
fever, typhus, tetanus and cholera. His family can’t 
join him, There are no regular hours, or vacations 


* Volunteers « 
and Veterans! 


The Byline 





and he is in for the duration. Yet, it’s a chance to 
cover the greatest news story of all time. 

Does the reporter still want to go? 

He does—and counts himself lucky! 

AP foreign correspondents are like that today, 
reflecting the traditions that have enabled The Asso- 
ciated Press to set great marks in war reporting for 
practically a century. 

They have a lot to live up to—and even more 
to come. They cover half a dozen fronts and their 
passports look like secret, censored passages from 
the Arabian Nights. They write on warships, in 
airplanes, and in lurching trucks. They report from 
bombed-out cities, trackless deserts and endless 
jungles. They use wireless, cable, telephone, radio, 
airplanes, ships, army couriers, diplomatic chan- 
nels, camels and native bearers—anything to get 
their stories out to The AP and the world. 

Theirs is the toughest newspaper job on earth 
—and they ask for it! 
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1I8S-PHOTOGRAPHY 


Schulman and Roberts 


Took Casablanca Photos 


INP and AP Photographers Only Civilians 
Among 15 Cameramen... 
Schulman Back in U. S. 


By JACK PRICE 


THE historic conference held at Casa- 
blanca by President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill was covered 
by a group of 15 still and movie 
cameramen. Of this group Sam 
Schulman, INP, and Harrison B. Rob- 
erts, AP, were the only civilians to 
take still news pictures. Both men 
covered the meeting as representatives 
of the Pool which includes all the 
syndicates and Life magazine. 

Oddly enough both Schulman and 
Roberts arrived in Africa for the in- 
vasion at approximately the same date. 
Since then Schulman covered the re- 
gion as far as Algiers while Roberts 
was assigned to the Tunisian front. 
Just how each man came to be at the 
conference is still somewhat a mys- 
tery. Schulman received word that 
he was to take pictures of the meeting 
on the day he saw the notables for the 
first time, while Roberts was ordered 
to report at Casablanca without being 
told why or what he was to cover. 

Came Back on Clipper 


Schulman, through a strange quirk 
of fate, managed to obtain transporta- 
tion aboard one of the clippers that 
brought back some of the important 
members who attended the conference. 
Regarding just how this took place, 
Sam is quite conveniently forgetful. 
At any rate he was the only civilian 
newspaperman to his knowledge to 
come back with the group. The films 
exposed at Casablanca arrived ahead 
of him on another clipper and before 
he could get a chance te see much of 
the New York snow he found himself 
in Washington helping to identify the 
still photos he and the other photogra- 
phers had made. The procedure fol- 
lowed at Casablanca prevented the 
cameramen from sending captions 
along with the films, hence Sam’s ar- 
rival was timely. 

Of all the assignments he has cov- 
ered during the 22 years of his career 
as a news photographer, Schulman 
says the coverage of the conference 
gave him the greatest thrill. What 
particularly thrilled him was _ the 
President’s personal greeting to him. 
The first came when the President 
hailed Sam while he was taking some 
photos of a review from a truck. The 
second occurred when Sam covered 
the group of notables. 

Used Two Cameres 


The action lasted three days—one 
day being devoted to covering the re- 
view of the troops, another for the 
press conference and the last to mak- 
ing close-up photos of individuals and 
groups of the prominent men. While 
making photos of Generals Giraud and 
de Gaulle shaking hands, Sam used 
the famous expression, “just one more 
please.” In telling of the incident, he 
said that he felt a little embarrassed 
after he had made the request but 
that he just couldn’t help it because 
the subject warranted another ex- 
posure. 

Schulman told us that there was no 
confusion during the picture taking, 
though both the still and movie photo- 
graphers worked at the same time. 
Generally on important assignments a 
time is set apart for each group to 
work alone but at Casablanca it was 
not entirely necessary because all the 
photos were taken outdoors. 

For this assignment Schulman used 


two 4x5 Speed Graphics but had in re- 
serve a miniature camera which he 
did not touch. One Graphic was fitted 
with a 13.5em lens and a speed-flash 
equipment. This camera was used for 
groups and close-ups in biack and 
white. The other Graphic was fitted 
with a long focus lens which he used 
for color films. Though all the photos 
were taken outdoors Sam says he 
needed the flash-bulbs to light up the 
deep shadows caused by the bright 
sun. 

Although unable to make an accu- 
rate account of the number of pictures 
taken by all photographers at the con- 
ference Schulman gave a rough esti- 
mate of 2,000 stills. Of this number 
he claims that he made about one hun- 
dred, most of them taken on cut films, 
which he prefers to film packs. 

When all the shooting died down, 
Sam got under way bound for home 
and Roberts started back to the front. 
As yet we have had no word from 
Roberts but Sam is back looking well 
and fit. 


Letter from Widdis 


OUR intrepid news photographers who 

have covered the various war the- 
aters have been kind enough to send 
us their comments on the war cover- 
age. In almost every instance we have 
had excellent detailed reports of the 
technical and mechanical difficulties 
encountered. However, in the fol- 
lowing excerpts from a letter written 
by Edward Widdis, AP photographer, 
we are surprised to note a feeling of 
sentiment that never would have been 
ascribed to a newspaper cameraman 
under normal conditions. 

Widdis, a former Los Angeles pho- 
tographer, has been covering the New 
Guinea front for many months and 
has had several narrow escapes. On 
one occasion his camera was blown 
out of his hand but he received no in- 
juries. Malaria, overwork, and lack 
of vitamin C forced him to take time 
out for a rest and during that time 
he managed to write an excellent re- 
port to a colleague on the AP, part 
of which follows. This is evidence 
that news cameramen are human. 

“I'm sitting in one end of a grass 
hut which is used for a supply dump 
and an Australian chaplain is holding 
Mass for American boys in the other 
end. I just took a picture of the scene 
—there are some beautiful things left 
and the known beauty of the Catholic 
service still survives in the hearts of 
these be-whiskered soldiers, even 
though it is held in a grass hut among 
cases of canned buily beef, sacks of 
rice, and army shoes hung from the 
rafters overhead. 

“I suppose you know by now that 
I'm right on the front lines. I’m the 
only correspondent who lives right up 
here. That’s my punishment for be- 
ing a photographer. It’s been six weeks 
now since I’ve slept anywhere except 
on the ground and many times soak- 
ing wet. I’ve had both arms from 
wrist to shoulder covered with tropical 
infections. I’ve had dysentery so many 
times it’s getting to be almost natural. 
However, as long as I don’t get wound- 
ed and stay away from malaria I in- 
tend to stick it out, "Til this cam- 
paign is over. 

“It took something like this to make 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


me realize what I really want out of 
life, to make me realize what I’ve 
missed and how wonderful some of 
the simplest things can be. I’ve seen 
things that I hope I’ll never have to 
talk about, and I can understand now 
why World War I veterans were al- 
ways reluctant to talk. It’s the beau- 
tiful and amusing things we’ll remem- 
ber and the horrors we'll try to forget. 

“T’ve laid down a few rules for my- 
self and often wonder if New York 
agreed. I never show the face or 
identify a wounded man, especially if 
he’s American. I try as much as pos- 
sible always to identify men with 
home towns in all other pictures. I’ve 
got some pretty good action stuff but 
this is a fox-hole and hide-and-seek 
war and pictures are almost impos- 
sible in most cases. 

“If you’re on the front you're so 
deep in the ground you see nothing 
and if you stick your head up you 
never do it again. However, I did get 
a few and I hope they get used. I 
hope they give my native carrier pixs 
a break. Many an American mother 
ought to get down on her knees and 
give thanks to God for these little 
black-faced angels. They have done 
a wonderful job and are still doing it. 

“Best to all—Ed.” 


OWI Worked Out 
Release on Photos 


WasuincTon, Feb. 2—Because morn- 
ing newspapers were given the first 
story on President Roosevelt’s meet- 
ing with other United Nations chief- 
tains at Casablanca, afternoon papers 
were given the first release of news 
photographs taken during the con- 
ference. Morning newspapers, in 
turn, were favored in the release of 
pictures taken in Brazil when the 
President visited that country. 

The Office of War Information 
worked out the picture schedule “in 
the interest of fairness.” 

The release hour for the Casablanca 
story was fixed at 10 p.m. because 
that hour would catch British morn- 
ing newspapers which blanket the 
field. 


we 

N. Y. EDITION STARTS 

Vol. 1, No. 1 of the New York Edi- 
tion of the Shanghai Evening Post 
and Mercury was issued Jan. 1 by 
Cornelius V. Starr, who operated the 
paper of the same name before the 
Japs took over Shanghai. Former as- 
sociates, such as Randall Gould, who 
is editor, are associated with him. 
Frederick Burr Opper also is on the 
staff as associate editor and editor of 
a projected Chungking edition. Edi- 
torial and business offices are at 101 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Advertis- 
ing is carried in the paper, which re- 
places a news letter issued by Starr, 
Park & Freeman, Inc. 
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In Women’s Retail Cloth- 
ing Store advertising, The 
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During 1942, advertisers 
increased The Sun’s share 
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IF THERE aren’t any big news stories 
to cover at the moment, Edward A 
Driscoll of the Albany (N. Y.) Knick. 
erbocker News 
camera staff 
would like an 
assignment to get 
a moonlight snow 
scene ... or else 
go home and at- 
tend to his fid- 
dling. Ed’s a mu- 
sician at heart. 
He turned _ to 
photography in 
1915—movies, no 
less—to satisfy 
his stomach. 
Along devious 
paths from Cazenovia, N. Y., through 
many darkrooms, Ed traveled to the 
newspaper field where he has been a 
“star” some 20 years. He remains 
loyal to his first love, too, by playing 
the violin in a couple of local sym. 
phony orchestras and providing ac- 
companiment for office parties. 

A past-master in the art of “off-the- 
hip” photography of notables, and 
other ordinary folk, at public events, 
Driscoll has won renown with some 
of his true-to-life shots. Because he 
is fast with the camera, and quick 
to sense an unusual news situation, Ed 
comes through frequently with pic- 
tures like the one he made of an irate 
stockholder using his index finger to 
tell the president of a railroad where 
to head in. Driscoll’s pictures bring a 
succession of requests from readers 
for copies of the original. He has 
been kept busy the last few weeks 
running off prints of his “master 
photo” of the Inauguration of Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey for friends of 
the new executive. 
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America’s Star Feature Writer is now 
somewhere in North Africa as War 
Correspondent with the first task force 
of WAACSs to be sent overseas. 


Her sparkling eye-witness stories are 
released exclusively by 
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F. J. Nicht, General Sales Manager 
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THE CASABLANCA TECHNIQUE 


WE WROTE an editorial for last week’s issue, 
slept on it, and tore it up. The subject, of 
course, was the government’s method of giving 
the country the news of the Casablanca confer- 
ence between Mr. Roosevelt, Mr. Churchill and 
their military experts—a technique which must 
have angered every newspaperman with a grain 
of pride in his profession. The rights of American 
newspapers to give their readers a complete and 
objective story of that meeting were completely 
ignored, and the newspaper was officially made 
a secondary medium. That seemed to be evi- 
dent, but in the expectation that some explana- 
tion would be made for the extraordinary 
proceeding, we withheld immediate comment. 

No satisfactory explanation has been made. 
The newspapers, which had kept faith with the 
government by suppressing news of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s departure, which was known in all news- 
paper offices, were employed at the end as pro- 
motion instruments for a competitive news medi- 
um. The biggest story of the year to date was 
put before the people with methods that smacked 
of the “teaser” introduction of a new soap or 
cigarette. And all the while that newspapers were 
using their front page space to tell their com- 
munities to listen that evening to the radio, they 
had the story in their own offices, awaiting the 
official release. Later stories to American papers 
and agencies filed from Casablanca through Lon- 
don, were held up there for several hours, even 
though the main facts had been released long 
before to home offices here. 

There can be no complaint when broadcasting 
beats the newspapers by minutes or hours on a 
spot news event. That is inevitable. News- 
papers can and do overcome that handicap by 
giving their readers detail, background, and color 
that radio is often unable to supply in its on-the- 
spot coverage. Broadcasting of spot news, in 
fact, seems to have stimulated the sale of news- 
papers to people who want what the newspaper 
can furnish more effectively than the air medium. 
There have been many such instances. 

The Casablanca story was not one of them. 
It was not truly a spot news story. The facts 
that were released had been known in Washing- 
ton for days. They were known to the corre- 
spondents covering the conference for even longer. 
They were in the possession of newspapers for 
most of the day preceding the radio announce- 
ment—but held for official release. The latter 
came at an hour when it could not help evening 
newspapers in any part of the country, and it 
also came in time to take the edge off the morn- 
ing paper stories, since the latter were based on 
the identical information given to radio. The 
net result left the public still thirsty for news of 
what actually happened. 

Probably the release time was set with the 
idea of favoring neither morning nor evening 
papers and of giving all radio stations an even 
start. That is understandable, but it is not 
reasoning that newspapers can approve or tolerate 
on a story of world-wide interest. News must 
keep its spontaneous character in America. It 
must not be something that can be released or 
shut off at the turn of a tap. We say that with 
full realization that censorship is necessary in war- 
time, for censorship was only incidentally con- 
cerned in the control of the Casablanca story's 
release. The nation’s newspapers played the cen- 
sorship game to the last second, and they deserved 
a better reward for keeping the faith than official 
relegation to a secondary status when the time 
came to tell the story. 





Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them: for this 
is the law and the prophets. St. Matthew VII: 12. 


NEW ADVERTISING STUDY 
IMPORTANT manufacturers and newspapers 

are sponsoring a new survey of advertising 
by the National Industrial Conference Board, 
the principal object of which will be to suggest 
means of “reconstructing the consumer market 
after the war.” The study, which will cost 
$200,000, is expected to be completed before the 
end of 1943, and when its results have been com- 
piled, it is planned to spend an additional $200,- 
000 in bringing it to the attention of the trade 
and the public. 

That additional outlay is important. A little 
more than a year ago the monumental volume, 
“The Economic Effects of Advertising,” repre- 
senting four years of research by Prof. Neil H. 
Borden of the Harvard School of Business Ad- 
ministration, was published. It was a great and 
definitive work, but it fell upon a nation which 
was still suffering from the Pearl Harbor shell 
shock, and, even in the advertising business, it 
attracted far less attention than it merited. 

The subject of the new survey, which will be 
built without doubt on many of Prof. Borden’s 
findings, is of paramount importance to all adver- 
tisers and all advertising media. It should not 
lack for whatever funds are needed for its com- 
pletion, because its results should not only head 
off the uninformed adverse criticism that has 
been directed against advertising in war time, 
but supply a blue-print for advertising’s employ- 
ment after the war. 


MR. FLYNN RETIRED 

NEWSPAPERS CAN TAKE a large share of 

the credit for blocking the appointment of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s candidate for Minister to Aus- 
tralia and Ambassador to the South Pacific. And 
in so doing, they should receive credit for pre- 
venting a situation which would not have added 
to the dignity or efficiency of the United States 
in its relations with our Allies. They forestalled 
the appointment of a man with no other qualifica- 
tions than those of a boss politician to a post 
which calls for the utmost in diplomatic. skill, 
understanding of another nation’s psychology, and 
ability to combine an Ally’s resources with our 
own with the highest degree of mutual benefit. 

It was a situation in which the newspapers 
took the risk of coming out behind the eight ball. 
Politics usually dictate that Presidential appoint- 
ments to high diplomatic posts receive Senatorial 
approval as a matter of course, and international 
comity. The committee which investigated Mr. 
Flynn’s qualifications voted, largely on political 
lines, to approve the appointment. It is alto- 
gether likely that similar considerations would 
have squeezed his name through the Senate by 
however narrow a margin—"if.” The “if” is 
that newspapers the country over made it em- 
phatically clear that the nomination did not have 
popular support, and that the nation did not 
approve rewarding purely political services with 
diplomatic dignity in wartime. 

Politics will probably arrange another berth 
for the former chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, and if the place is appro- 
priate to his talents, there will be no important 
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newspaper opposition. Meanwhile, it is certain 
that the new Minister to Australia—if another 
Minister is really needed—will be one against 
whom no paving blocks or other missiles can be 
tossed with impunity. 

The entire episode was distasteful to all con- 
cerned, including the newspapers, but the latter 
certainly demonstrated that a free press is still 
a necessary corrective to normal politics in a 
democracy. 


THE DRAFT PROSPECT 


WITH MR. McNUTT predicting that 10 of 

every 14 able-bodied men between the ages 
of 18 and 38 will be under arms or in essential 
war work before the end of 1943, newspapers can 
expect that whatever draft deferments are now 
accorded their employes will be diminished rather 
than extended before the year ends. For many 
newspapers that situation will pose serious opera- 
tion problems, as it has for some in recent months. 
For all it will mean considerable reorganization 
of staffs in every department. 

There are not less than 25,000 newspaper 
employes either under arms or in essential war 
activities now. Many of these have been volun- 
teers, serving in all ranks from officer to private. 

Not a few have responded to the draft, for 
the Manpower Commission’s ruling exempting 
certain newspaper situations as “essential” has 
been far from comprehensive, and it has been 
completely ignored by some Selective Service 
boards. 

While young women can fill some of the places 
vacated by men called to arms, it cannot be over- 
looked that newspapers will have to compete for 
women’s services with jobs offering an apparently 
more direct part in the war and also offering more 
money than newspapers usually pay beginners. 
Women, too, it is likely, will be ordered to work 
that the government considers essential. 


A solution which has had little trial by the 
majority is the employment of men over the draft 
age, or physically disqualified for military service, 
who have had newspaper experience but are not 
now employed in the craft. We know of sev- 
eral instances in which such men were “regret- 
fully” refused newspaper employment, on the 
ground that the papers could not afford to pay 
them what they had been earning or what they 
should earn on the basis of age, experience, and 
material responsibilities. There is reason behind 
that, of course, for newspaper coffers are not going 
to overflow with spare change in 1943, but we 
believe that editors will soon have no_ other 
reservoir on which to draw. They will have to 
meet the pay situation as best they can, or wit- 
ness the deterioration of their service and, in 
extreme cases, suspension of publication. 

Meanwhile, a strong case should be made 
before the Manpower Commission for deferment 
of men essential to the direction of all depart- 
ments. These men can’t be white-collar execu- 
tives or foremen. They will have to pitch in and 
work with the rest of their team, and work as 
few newspaper people have worked for the past 
ten years. It can be taken for granted that 
newspaper staffs will be considerably smaller a 
year from now than they are today, for we can- 
not hope to escape the experience of our friends 
in Britain, Canada, and Australia, despite our 
immense advantage in population over those 
nations. Our national task will be proportionate 
to theirs before victory is won, probably greater, 
and newspapers neither can nor wish to avoid 
their full contribution to the defeat of our 
enemies. 
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PERSONAL 
MENTION 


WALTER L. HART, editor of the 

Morgantown (W. Va.) Dominion- 
News, was honored recently at a tes- 
timonial dinner for “outstanding com- 
munity service.” The governor of the 
state, U. S. senators and other officials 
attended. Mr. Hart has been with the 
newspapers for 20 years starting as 
proofreader. 

W. H. (Ted) Robertson, publisher 
of the Yakima (Wash.) Daily Repub- 
lic and Morning Herald, was recently 
yoted a life membership in the Yakima 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in rec- 
ognition of the outstanding community 
service activities of the newspapers. 

Eric W. Pape, son of Eric Pape, as- 
sistant manager of Station WBRY, 
owned and operated by the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican and American, 
has been given an appointment to the 
July class at West Point. He is a 
grandson of William J. Pape, publisher 
of the Republican and the American. 

Dr. Douglas Southall Freeman, edi- 
tor of the Richmond News-Leader, 
was named the winner of the Southern 
authors’ award of $100 for his book, 
“Lee’s Lieutenants.” 








In The Business Office 


FRANKLIN B. HURD, advertising 

director of the Providence Journal 
Evening Bulletin, has returned to his 
desk after an extended absence due to 
illness. 

Charles F. McCahill, general man- 
ager of the Cleveland News, has been 
made a Silver Beaver by the Boy 
Scouts, the highest honor awarded 
by the Scouts. 

Don Chipman, assistant circulation 
manager and assistant auditor of the 
Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal and 
Sentinel is the father of a boy, born 
last week. 

Corwin C. Armstrong has assumed 
full charge of classified and real estate 
advertising for the New York Post. 
He was previously associated with the 
Mirror and the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
in a similar capacity. 

John F. Denning, who was formerly 
in charge of photography and real 
estate advertising departments of the 
New York Post has now been ap- 
pointed to the national staff of that 
newspaper. 

William L. Caruthers recently was 
made advertising manager of the Tyler 
(Tex.) Telegraph and Courier-Times 
in charge of both local and national. 
He was formerly advertising promo- 
tion manager. 

Harold Stearns, former publisher of 
the Doon (Iowa) Press, has joined the 
Sioux City (Iowa) Journal advertis- 
ing force. His younger brother, Ed. 
Stearns, already was a reporter for 
the Journal. 

Wilbur Babcock has joined the New 
York staff of the Elks Magazine. He 
was formerly with Paul Block and 
Associates and Sawyer, Ferguson & 
Walker Company. 

W. S. Martin has left the Florence 
(S.C.) Morning News to join the Fort 
Myers (Fla.) News-Press as cir- 
culation manager. He succeeds 
Charles Cauthen who has entered the 
Army. 








_In The Editorial Rooms 





GEORGE W. HEALY, JR., managing 
editor of the New Orleans Times 
Picayune and treasurer of the Times 
Picayune Publishing Company, has 

n named a vice-president of the 


‘ 


1943 


company. He also will retain his posi- 
tion as treasurer. 

Walter H. Stafford, editor and co- 
owner of the Siskiyou Daily News at 
Yreka, Cal., and former editor of the 
Antioch (Cal.) Daily Ledger, has been 
commissioned a lieutenant (j.g.) in the 
Navy, and assigned to the Tucson, 
Ariz., Naval Training station for in- 
doctrination. Mrs. Stafford will re- 
main in Yreka and join the News 
editorial staff. 

Manus McFadden, assistant manag- 
ing editor, has been named managing 
editor of the Minneapolis Daily Times, 
succeeding George Adams. McFadden 
has been with the old Minneapolis 
Journal and the Minneapolis Star 
Journal. 

Parker Mize, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed news editor of the Des Moines 
(Ia.) Tribune to succeed Paul Prugh, 
who resigned. Mize has been tele- 
graph editor of the Tribune for 10 
years. Ogden G. Dwight, who has 
been employed on the Tribune copy 
desk for six years, was appointed tele- 
graph editor. Mize joined the Tribune 
staff in 1929 as a copyreader and was 
promoted to telegraph editor in 1933. 

William Miller, Cleveland Press re- 
write man and former Nieman Fel- 
low, has resigned to accept a position 
with the Office of War Information. 
Miller will be sent to an African out- 
post of the OWI after a period of 
training in New York. 

John H. Crider, for 14 years with 
the New York Times, returns to the 
staff of the Times’ Washington bureau 
Feb. 15. Mr. Crider, a Nieman Fellow 
in 1940-41, has been associate editor 
of the Whaley-Eaton Service, Wash- 
ington, for the last six months previ- 
ous to which he had been with Time 
magazine as Washington economic and 
financial correspondent for a year 
after leaving the Times. 


J. M. Cavanaugh has succeeded 
Gerald Salisbury as managing editor 
of the Saratoga Springs (N. Y.) Sara- 
togian. Cavanaugh has been news edi- 
tor since 1939. Salisbury became 
managing editor of the Albany Knick- 
erbocker News, like the Saratogian a 
member of the Frank Gannett news- 
paper group, in October. 

Frank Ahlgren, editor of the Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal, and 
Mrs. Ahlgren, daughter of the late 
J. P. Alley, cartoonist, are the parents 
of their third child, a son, Calvin Lane 
Ahlgren, born at Baptist Hospital 
Jan. 24. He was named for an uncle, 
Calvin Alley, a Nashville cartoonist. 
The Ahlgrens have two other sons. 


Milton Tabor, managing editor of 
the Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capital, was 
elected to the board of managers of 
the Kansas Free Fair last week. He 
succeeds the late Charles H. Sessions, 
former managing editor of the Capital. 

Dick Mann, of Topeka, Kan., has 
joined the staff of the Kansas Farmer 
and Missouri Ruralist as associate edi- 


tor. He was a writer on Governor 
Payne Ratner’s staff. 

Raymond C. Brecht, Washington 
correspondent of the Philadelphia 


Evening Bulletin, has resigned to join 
the staff of Time magazine. He had 
been associated. with Philadelphia 
newspapers since 1927. 


Lawrence H. Fitzpatrick, city editor, 
Madison Wisconsin State Journal, has 
been given the Nayy Recruiting Ser- 
vice Award of Merit for “meritorious 
and outstanding effort” in his area. 

Mary Lucile Proctor has joined the 
society staff of the Atlanta Journal, 
replacing Mrs. John Raine, who re- 
signed her position to join her hus- 
band who is in the armed services. 

F. M. Williams, of the Athens (Ga.) 


Banner Herald, has joined the sports 
staff of the Atlanta Constitution. 





FOLKS WORTH 
KNOWING 


ALBERT L. HALL, veteran Illinois 

newspaper editor, completed 50 
years as an editor last month without 
ever being hired 
as a reporter or 
printer’s devil. 
For a half cen- 
tury he has been 
an active editor 
in the daily and 
weekly field of 
northern Illinois. 
Mr. Hall, after a 
high school edu- 
cation and doing 
odd jobs around 
Elgin, Ill., pur- 
chased his first 
weekly, the Le- 
land (Ill.) Express, on Jan. 27, 1893. 
He had never worked on a newspaper 
before and although he was the editor 
and owner, he also doubled in brass 
and served as a reporter and printer’s 
devil. Two years after entering the 
newspaper business, he purchased the 
Earlville Gazette and combined it with 
the Leland weekly as the LaSalle 
County Gazette-Express. He sold 
the paper in 1898 and purchased the 
weekly Chronicle at St. Charles, the 
town where he was born. In 1903, he 
returned to Elgin and purchased the 
old Elgin Daily Courier, of which he 
was editor and publisher until 1910, 
when he sold the controlling interest 
to Col. Ira C. Copley. Mr. Hall later 
assisted Frank R. Reid in starting the 
old Aurora Daily Star, a morning 
paper. 

In 1917, Mr. Hall entered the Chi- 
cago suburban weekly field with the 
purchase of the Forest Park Review. 
He continued the firm until 1931, when 
he sold his interest, but remained as 
editor until 1938, when he became 
editor of the Oak Parker. In 1941, he 
went to Argo, IIl., as editor of the Des 
Plaines Valley News. He was presi- 
dent of the Suburban Publishers As- 
sociation for three years and at one 
time he was vice-president of the IIli- 
nois Press Association. Through 50 
years of newspapering, Mr. Hall has 
always been a vigorous writer of edi- 
torials and has conducted a daily or 
weekly column of comment. His pres- 
ent column, “Chicago and the World 
Around It,” is syndicated to weekly 
papers in the Chicago area. Last year, 
Mr. Hall won the National Editorial 
Association award for his editorial on 
Horace Greeley. Mr. Hall lives in 
Oak Park, which has been his home 
since 1923. 








Albert L. Hall 





Marie Smith, formerly of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Evening Star, has 
joined the editorial staff of the At- 
lanta Constitution, as federal reporter. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norton Spayde an- 
nounced the birth of a son in Sioux 
City, Ia., Jan. 30. Mr. Spayde is city 
editor of the Journal-Tribune. Mrs. 
Spayde is a daughter of John W. 
Carey, managing editor of the Jour- 
nal and Journal-Tribune. 

Mrs. John Carlton, society editor of 
the Atlanta Journal, was recently 
elected president of the Atlanta 
Woman’s Press Club. 

Richard A. Hebert, copy reader for 
the Portland (Me.) Press Herald, was 
elected president of Portland Chapter 
of the American Newspaper Guild 
Jan. 31. Edward D. Talberth, Evening 
Express reporter, is first vice-presi- 
dent. 

Chester R. Babcock, business man- 
ager of the Waupun (Wis.) Leader- 
News for the past four years, has 
resigned to become managing editor 

(Continued on next page) 
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Buyers Re-order 


As Many As 
5 Times 


From the date of its first an- 
nouncement several weeks ago, 
orders have come in steadily and 
in increasing volume for the 
United Press Military Strategist’s 
War Map. 


And with buyers, re-orders have 
been the rule. Some have re- 
ordered as many as five times. 


The first printing of 100,000 was 
quickly exhausted. Now a second 
big printing is under way. 


The map, prepared by the United 
Press-—in collaboration with the 
leading cartographers, C. S. Ham- 
mond and Co.—covers every war 
area. It is printed in full color, 
shows completely and_ clearly 
military objectives and resources, 
naval and air bases, bombing 
ranges. 


Of special appeal to myriad fire- 
side field marshals is the inclus- 
ion of 90 colored marking flags 
of all belligerents. 


|For samples and prices, please 
write—or wire, collect, to 
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PERSONALS 


continued from page 21 


of the Charlottesville (Va.) Daily 
Progress. 

James Kane, recently CBS western 
division publicity director with head- 
quarters at WBBM, Chicago, has re- 
turned to New York to serve as an 
assistant of George Crandall, director 
of publicity. Shepard Chartoc, for- 
merly of the Tom Fizdale organization, 
replaces him in Chicago. Before join- 
ing Columbia nine years ago, Kane 
was with Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

Frank H. Pierce, Jr., of the Newark 
News, was elected president of the 
Legislative Correspondents Club, 
Trenton, N. J., succeeding Albert B. 
Thompson, of the Trenton Sunday 
Times-Advertiser. James Y. Lawrence, 
Trenton Evening Times, was named 
vice-president, and Christopher Mes- 
serschmitt, Legislative Index, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Miss Alva V. Barham has joined the 
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editorial staff of the Holyoke (Mass.) 
Transcript-Telegram. She was for- 
merly with the Northwood (Ala.) 
Alabamian and the Fayette (Ala.) 
Banner. She was editor of the Nor- 
wood (O.) News and Enterprise and 
was on the staff of the Cape Cod 
(Mass.) Standard Times. 

Alfred H. Mitchell, for 34 years a 
member of the editorial staff of the 
Martins Ferry (O.) Daily Times, has 
resigned to become district informa- 
tion specialist of the Wheeling, W. Va., 
Office of Price Administration. 

Betty Mae Feltenstein, copy girl for 
the Des Moines (Ia.) Tribune, has be- 
come a reporter for the Tribune. 

Victor H. Wagner, who recently 
moved to the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune news staff from the post of 
Sunday Tribune magazine editor, has 
been named news editor, succeeding 
George Connery, who has accepted a 
position with the Washington Post. 

Miss Marion Hoadley, society re- 
porter for the Waterbury (Conn.) Re- 
publican and American, has resigned 
to take a position in Bridgeport. Miss 
Sally DeLeon has been appointed to 
take her place. 

John (Chick) Kelley, sports editor, 
Waterbury American, has joined the 
plant guards at Waterbury Tool Co., 
division of Vickers, Inc. Lyall H. Hill, 
state editor, and Dan Hull, reporter, 
are working for the American Brass 
Co. They put in four hours daily after 
their regular tricks on the American. 

Michael M. McNamee, Jr., has joined 
the staff of Washington News Service, 
an organization serving 70 newspapers 
in 30 states. He formerly was con- 
nected with Central News of America 
and London, United States Daily, 
Capitol Daily, New York Herald Trib- 
une, and New York Journal of Com- 
merce, 


C. Russell Sumpf, former assistant 
city editor of the Waterbury (Conn.) 
Republican, has resigned from the 
public relations staff of the Connecti- 
cut Light & Power Co. to rejoin the 
staff of the Republican. 

Frederick C. Rieve, formerly on the 
reportorial staff of the Paterson (N. J.) 
Morning Call and the Morristown 
(N. J.) Daily Record, has joined the 
staff of the Springfield (Mass.) Daily 
News. 

Jack Downey, Albany bureau pho- 
tographer for the Associated Press, 
resigned to join PM in New York 
Feb. 1. 

Floyd S. Ecord and Pfc. Bill Batdorf, 
of the Burlington (Kan.) Daily Re- 
publican, are new owners and oper- 
ators of the weekly Waverly Kansas 
Gazette. They are nephews of John 
Redmond, editor of the Republican, 
who bought the paper for them in 
appreciation of the work they did on 
the Republican during the years when 
Redmond’s health prevented him from 
taking an active part in the operation 
of the paper. 

Frank Kuest, San Diego (Cal.) 
Union general assignment reporter, 
has joined the Associated Press bu- 
reau in Los Angeles. 

Garland B. Porter has accepted the 
job of director of the North Carolina 
State News Bureau. He succeeds Bill 
Sharpe, who resigned to become pub- 
licity director for the Fairchild Air- 
craft Company in Burlington. Porter 
reported Feb. 1. Porter was at one 
time city editor of the Winston-Salem 
(N. C.) Journal, 


Tom P. Jimison, formerly a column- 
ist on the Charlotte (N. C.) News, is 
now a reporter for the Rockingham 
(N. C.) Journal. 

William J. Cole, editor of the Dan- 
ville (Va.) Commercial Appeal, has 
resigned to assume duties as assistant 
to the publicity director of the Nor- 
folk and Western Railroad at Roanoke, 
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Va. Cole went to Danville from Day- 
ton, O., where he was city editor of 
the Dayton Journal. 


William G. Key, city editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, has been ap- 
pointed managing editor of the Palm, 
national quarterly of the Alpha Tau 
Omega fraternity. He will continue 
his duties as city editor. 

H. S. Hepner, graduate from the 
Montana State University, resigned as 
college printer and rural journalism 
faculty member from the State college 
at Brookings, S. D. He will serve as 
state director of the government’s war 
information bureau for North Dakota 
with headquarters at Bismarck. 

Margery M. Savage, University of 
California graduate, recently took over 
the office of publicity assistant at Mon- 
tana State University. 

Carlton Keedy has taken a reporto- 
rial job on the El Paso Herald after a 
six-months’ hitch as police reporter 
for the Galveston News. Cliff Lange, 
formerly of the Western Newspaper 
Union Chicago staff, has joined the 
Galveston News editorial department. 

Miss Evalee Reed, graduate of the 
Texas State College for Women, Den- 
ton, has reported to the Galveston 
News, succeeding Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Matzke who has joined the Houston 
Post staff. 

Weimar Jones, for 15 years with the 
Asheville (N. C.) Citizen and Times 
as city editor and in other news ca- 
pacities, has resigned to accept ap- 
pointment as manager of the North 
Carolina branch of the Office of War 
Information in Raleigh. 

Ray A. Mowers, formerly city editor 
of the Schenectady Union-Star, now 
a member of the Albany (N. Y.) 
Times-Union, has been appointed chief 
of public relations division of the Al- 
bany regional office of the OPA. He 
will be given an indefinite leave of 
absence from the Albany newspaper 
to assume his new post. 

Charles J. Roberts has become man- 
aging editor of the New Braunfels 
(Tex.) Herald, leaving a similar job 
on the Carthage (Ill.) Journal. 

Catharine Bauer, formerly a mem- 
ber of the old Chicago Herald & Ex- 
aminer editorial staff, has joined the 
staff of Leon Arnold & Julian J. Jack- 
son, Chicago public relations firm. 


James M. Ross, former city editor 
of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle, has 
been named editor of the Panama City 
(Fla.) News-Herald, succeeding Wil- 
liam Pinney who has gone into the 
Army. Toni Veverka, News-Herald 
city editor for years, was advanced to 
managing editor. 

John W. Wilds has been named cor- 
respondent in charge of the Miami 
bureau of the Associated Press, suc- 
ceeding Fred L. Strozier, on leave of 
absence while serving in the Army. 
Wilds, before transferring to Miami as 
a news editor, was with the Jackson- 
ville and Tallahassee AP bureaus. 

W. R. (Bill) Blalock, Venice-Noko- 
mis (Fla.) correspondent for the Sara- 
sota (Fla.) Herald-Tribune and former 
United Press reporter, and Mrs. Bla- 
lock are the parents of a son born 
recently at a Sarasota hospital. It is 
their first child. 

Keen Rafferty, of the University of 
New Mexico, for 11 years assistant 
news editor of the Baltimore Evening 
Sun, has been appointed state infor- 
mation officer of the Office of War 
Information at Albuquerque. 

May Gradick Horner, a former em- 
ploye of the Deland (Fla.) Sun News, 
has returned to that paper as a re- 
porter of general news. 

Richard A. Thornburgh, city editor 
of the Philadelphia Inquirer, has re- 
signed as central city control com- 
mander of the Council of Defense due 
to pressing newspaper duties. 





With The Colors _ 





TED G. McDOWELL, former editor 

of the Beckley (W. Va.) Post Her. 
ald, and immediate past president of 
the West Virginia Newspaper Council 
was promoted to captain Jan. 22 at 
Fort Knox, Ky. He is Post Intellj- 
gence Officer, Assistant Provost Mar. 
shal and Chief, Public Relations 
Division. 

John Martin, outdoor editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution, is now attend. 
ing the gunnery school at Cornell 
University. Martin, prior to joining 
the Navy, was appointed Director of 
the Wildlife Department of the state 
of Georgia, by Governor Ellis Arnall, 

John K. Ottley, Jr., former adver. 
tising director of the Atlanta Consti- 
tution, has been promoted from lieu. 
tenant to captain in the U. S. Army 
Air Corps. 

John Bradberry, assistant sports 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 
was recently inducted into the Army 
and is now stationed at Camp Croft, 
S.C. 

Frank Drake, Atlanta Constitution, 
has left to attend the Navy’s indoc. 
trinal school at Dartmouth College in 
Hanover, N. H. 

Jack Tallent, former Spartanburg 
(S. C.) Herald reporter, is now at Fort 
Benning, Ga., as a paratrooper. 

Laurence Leonard, former sports 
editor, Anderson (S. C.) Independent 
and Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News, 
has entered the Army. 

John Bradberry, assistant sports 
editor, Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, has 
entered the Army and is training at 
Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Dean Albert Barnett, Greenville 
(S. C.) News mechanical employe, has 
enlisted in the Navy. 

James J. Donahue, general manager 
of the Tyler (Tex.) Telegraph and 
Courier-Times, has entered the armed 
services and is at Camp Walters, Tex. 
He is president of the Texas Press 
Association. 

Robert A. Williams, son of M. H. 
Williams, managing editor of the 
Worcester (Mass.) Telegram and Eve- 
ning Gazette, and Donald F. Williams, 
feature writer on the Sunday Tele- 
gram, reported Feb. 1 at Notre Dame 
University, South Bend, Ind., to begin 
training under the Navy’s V-7 pro- 
gram. 

Major Thomas F. Flynn, former 
sports editor on the Gardner (Mass.) 
News, who now is provost marshal of 
the First Service Command, has been 
promoted to lieutenant colonel. 

Capt. William D. Stevenson, son of 
E. T. Stevenson, publisher of the 


Titusville (Pa.) Herald, has_ been 
decorated with the Navy Cross “for 
extraordinary heroism in __ action 


against the enemy.” He is with the 
Marines in the South Pacific. Prior to 
entering the service Capt. Stevenson 
was on the staff of the Herald. 

Miss Elizabeth J. Allen, former s0- 
ciety editor of the Oil City (Pa.) Der- 
rick and later with the Blizzard in the 
same capacity, has been sworn int 
service as a member of the WAAG 
and has been assigned to Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 

Robert Berg and Edward Peot, both 
identified with the mechanical depat'- 
ment of the Green Bay (Wis.) Press 
Gazette, have been inducted into the 
Army. 

Martin F. Karstaedt, national adver- 
tising manager of the Beloit (Wis. 
Daily News and son of C. F. Karstaed! 
business manager, has been ordere? 
to report for active duty and assign 
ment as an aviation cadet. ; 

William M. Lovell, son of Fram 
Lovell, managing editor of the Raci 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Ginger Rogers on the SCREEN... 


BIG NAMES ave always BIG BOX OFFICE Ld 


TANDING room only!” booms the tall, brass-buttoned 
usher. “Next show in 40 minutes!” 

Several million movie-loving Americans patiently stand 
in long lines at the ticket sellers’ windows willingly waiting 
to see their favorite star-GINGER ROGERS. 

On Broadway—or the main street of Abilene, Texas—it 
makes no difference—big names are always big box office! 

And that explains, more than any other single factor, why 
Puck-The Comic Weekly is eagerly read by nearly twenty 
million men, women and children every week! 


For Puck, too, features big names...names that are known 
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Watch for Ginger Rogers 


“LADY IN THE DARK” 


A Paramount Technicolor Production 











and loved all over America. As famous as Ginger Rogers 
—and almost as “real” in the minds of people—is Puck's 
Blondie, pretty and prudent little housewife, whose life has 


become an American symbol of domestic felicity. 


The Only All Star Cast! 
Yet Blondie is only one of Puck’s ALL STAR CAST. A 
few of the other glamorous and big names that blaze on 
Puck’s“marquee” are Jiggs and Maggie, Popeye the Sailorman, 
Barney Google, Skippy, Flash Gordon, Tillie the Toiler and 
The Katzenjammers—each a guarantee of “Big Box Office.” 


Over six million families—families, mind you, not indi- 
i ° 


“Blondie” in The COMIC WEEKLY 


viduals—drop their cares each week and read Puck's pages 
of fantasy, adventure and humor—a fertile field for the 
manufacturer's message. Here, indeed, is Big Box Office for 
nationally advertised products! 

Puck is the only national publication of its kind. It 
blankets the great industrial areas, today's most prosperous 
markets. These are cold statistical facts. 

With gasoline rationed by the OPA, entertainment—from 
now on-—will center more and more in the home. Fore- 
casters predict a marked increase in reading. Puck-The 
Comic Weekly is destined for bigger “Box Office” in 1943! 


Tie your message to the Big “BOX OFFICE” of 











FOUNDED 1876 


COMIC WEEKLY _ 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH I5 GREAT SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 
959 Eighth Avenue, New York ¢ Hearst Building, Chicago 
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PERSONALS 


continued from page 22 





(Wis.) Journal-Times on leave in 
military aviation service, and himself 
formerly with the United Press at 
Madison, Wis., Milwaukee and Chicago 
before enlisting in the Army last June, 
has been commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant. 

Karl W. Milroy, staff artist on the 
Milwaukee Journal, has been commis- 
sioned an ensign in the Navy. 

Edward J. Mullen, former reporter 
on the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, 
has been honorably discharged from 
the Army to accept a commission as 
lieutenant, j.g., in the Navy and will 
be attached to the Navy’s public re- 
lations office. He was discharged from 
the Army at the Navy’s request. 

Clary Thompson, former reporter on 
the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal 
and Sentinel, completed his officer 
training at Dartmouth College this 
past week and was commissioned an 
ensign. 

Bill East, reporter and desk man on 
the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Sentinel, 
left for Fort Bragg Feb. 1 for induc- 
tion into the Army. 

Don Cunningham, former staff pho- 
tographer of the Jackson (Mich.) 
Citizen Patriot, who was inducted into 
the Army under selective service early 
in December, is now attending a 
school for Signal Corps photographers 
in Long Island City. 

Marjorie and Norma Johnson, both 
from the Minneapolis Star Journal 
and Tribune business office, have en- 
listed in the WAAC. Nancy Grivan, 
classified, and Ellen Griva, credit de- 
partment, have joined the WAVES. 

Joe Bingham, reporter for the Des 
Moines (Ia.) Register, has entered the 
Army as a volunteer officers’ can- 
didate. 

State News Editor James Furman 
Bisher of the Charlotte (N. C.) News 
reported Feb. 3 at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, Hanover, N. H., where he will 
enter training for a naval ensignship 
in Air Combat Intelligence. 

Joe Phillips, Topeka (Kan.) State 
Journal reporter and photographer, 
has been ordered to active duty with 
the Air Forces enlisted reserve. He is 
at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 


Raymond J. Fitzpatrick, political 
reporter for the Waterbury (Conn.) 
Democrat and a member of the paper’s 
staff for the past 10 years, is attending 
a Marine officers’ training school at 
Parris Island, S. C. 

Kenneth Mills Carter, national ad- 
vertising manager of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican and American, is 
training with the U. S. Marines at 
Parris Island, S. C. 

J. Howard Birch, photographer for 
the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican, is 
now training at the U. S. Marine Corps 
base at Parris Island, S. C. He ex- 
pects to receive an assignment as pho- 
tographer. Frank C. Savino, with the 
Republican and American for 12 years, 
has been assigned to succeed him. 

Boardman G. Getsinger, Jr., of the 
Waterbury (Conn.) Republican city 
staff, has joined the Army aviation 
cadet corps. His father, First Lieut. 
Boardman G. Getsinger, former city 
editor of the Waterbury (Conn) 
American, has been with the Air 
Forces since last July and is now do- 
ing public relations work in Washing- 
ton. 

Ist Lt. George Moriarty, former 
makeup editer of the Springfield 
(Mass.) Daily News, has been pro- 
moted to captain at the Springfield 
Ordnance District office, where he is 
in charge of public relations. 

Renold L. DeBarge, formerly of the 


Springfield (Mass.) Union advertising 
staff, has joined the Army Air Forces 
as an aviation cadet. 

Francis Merrigan, former staff re- 
porter and photographer for the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union, has joined 
the Army Air Forces and is stationed 
at Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Corporal Ed. Rose, formerly assistant 
manager of the International News 
Service Bureau at Indianapolis has 
just been assigned to the officers’ 
training school at Fort Meade, Mary- 
land. 


Lieut. Aubrey Cookman, Jr., for- 
merly assistant state editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, has been pro- 
moted to captain. He is now a public 
relations officer at Lowry Field, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Edward Price Bell, Jr., son of Ed- 
ward Price Bell, formerly London cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Daily News 
from 1900 to 1923, has been commis- 
sioned as a second lieutenant in the 
Army upon completing the officer- 
candidate course at Ft. Benning, Ga. 

George B. Schuyler, telegraph edi- 
tor of the Butler (Pa.) Eagle, reported 
Jan. 30 to Col. Harold N. Gilbert, Of- 
fice of Dependency Benefits, Adjutant 
General’s Department, U. S. A., New- 
ark, N. J., having been commissioned 
a captain. He was for 15 years tele- 
graph editor of the Williamsport (Pa.) 
Gazette and Bulletin. He is the son of 
Elmer L. Schuyler, editor of the Wil- 
liamsport paper. 

Richard J. Ferguson, of the San 
Diego (Cal.) Associated Press bureau, 
has resigned to enter the armed forces. 

Pvt. Jack McFarland was sports 
editor of the Stockton (Cal.) Inde- 
pendent and public relations man for 
the San Joaquin County Fair before 
being assigned to the public relations 
office at Mather Field, Sacramento. 

2nd. Lt. DeWitt E. Carroll, until 
recently a member of the reportorial 
staff of the Greensboro (N. C.) News, 
recently completed a three months 
course at the air forces officer candi- 
date school at Miami Beach, Fla., 
and received his commission. 

Terry L. Clark, former city editor 
of the Pryor (Okla.) Daily Democrat, 
has been approved for officer training 
school in the Navy. He is stationed 
at the marine hospital in San Diego. 

James Ed Bennett, former editor of 
the Hugo (Okla.) Daily News, has 
been commissioned a second lieutenant 
in the Army and has been assigned 
to the eighth service command at 
Dallas. 

Miss Jane Ellen Reeves, former so- 
ciety editor of the Bartlesville (Okla.) 
Examiner, has been commissioned a 
third officer in the WAACs. 

Morton L. Perry, copy boy, Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, left Jan. 29 for 
training as an Army aviation cadet. 

Albert C. Antos, 35, compositor, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, for 15 years, 
has been inducted into the Army. 

Albert F. Leister, Jr., formerly in 
the editorial department of the Toledo 
Times, has been promoted to first 
lieutenant at Fort Meade, Md. 

Corp. Bill Berger, formerly man- 
aging editor of the Tuscola (Ill.) Re- 
view, has been assigned to the S-4 
section in the headquarters of his 
infantry regiment at San Antonio, 
Texas, 

William S. Hill, who recently did 
circulation promotion for the Miami 
Daily News, is now at the Army Fly- 
ing School, Roswell, N. M. He for- 
merly was on the Baltimore Sun and 
Baltimore News-Post. 

Neil Flanagan and Frank Stein- 
brugge of the Cleveland Press have 
been inducted and Al Greene has been 
called by the Army Air Forces. 

Gerald Horton, Cleveland News 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


photographer, has been inducted and 
assigned to the Army Signal Corps. 

Albert C. Antos, a compositor with 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer and for- 
merly with the Pittsburgh Press, has 
been inducted into the Army. Morton 
L. Perry, young Plain Dealer reporter, 
has been sworn in as an Army avia- 
tion cadet. 

First Lieut. William McFayden, 
former news editor of the Albemarle 
(N. C.) News and Press, has been 
missing in the southwest Pacific since 
Nov. 26, according to a message re- 
ceived by his parents. He was a 
bombardier in the Army Air Forces, 
having left the News and Press late 
in 1940 to enter the service. 

E. Ridgway Kennedy, former gen- 
eral asignment reporter for the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin, has enlisted 
in the air borne infantry division of 
the Army. He is stationed at Camp 
Maxey, Texas. 

French O. Crisp, Asheville (N. C.) 
Citizen-Times circulation employe 
prior to entering the Army in May, 
1941, has been reported a Japanese 
prisoner of war in the Philippine 
Islands. 

William R. Blood, who left the St. 
Petersburg (Fla.) Times circulation 
staff to enlist in the Army Air Forces, 
has begun flight training at Goodfel- 
low field, San Angelo, Tex., after 
completing primary courses at Hicks 
Feld, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Lieut. John C. Hopkins, former re- 
porter on Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) 
newspapers, is reported recuperat- 
ing from wounds received in action in 
the New Guinea area on Nov. 26. 

Mrs. Lex Vause, former Fort Myers 
(Fla.) News-Press employe, has en- 
listed in the WAAC. 

Steve Raymond, former Bradenton, 
Fla., news writer who enlisted in the 
Army two years ago, is a war pris- 
oner of the Japs, his parents have 
been informed. He was serving in the 
South Pacific when relatives last heard 
from him directly. 


Lieut. John Hunt, on leave of ab- 
sence from his post as treasurer of the 
Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, has been 
named Navy public relations officer at 
Tampa, Fla. He succeeds Lieut. 
Charles E. Blake, former Chicago Her- 
ald-American news staffer, who was 
transferred to the navy sub-chaser 
school at Miami, Fla. 

Lieut. Carlton Harkrader, formerly 
with the Bristol (Va.) Herald Courier, 
of which his father, Charles Harkrader 
is publisher, has been appointed ad- 
jutant in charge of administrative de- 
tails at the Allied force headquarters 
public relations office, at Allied Head- 
quarters, North Africa. 


Thomas A. Craven, assistant adver- 
tising director of the Birmingham 
Post and formerly national advertis- 
ing manager, is now in the Army and 
a volunteer officer candidate at Camp 
Walters, Tex. 

Rufus S. Nix, Jr., employe of the 
circulation department of the Bir- 
mingham Post and son of the retired 
circulation director Rufus S. Nix, is 
now a seaman second class in the 
Navy at San Diego, Cal. 

Luther W. Pridgen, Jr., of the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) News, has left for Fort 
Jackson, S.C. He had been employed 
17 years by the News, being No. 1 
make-up man in the composing room 
when he was called. 

F. N. Littlejohn, Jr., day filing edi- 
tor of the Associated Press, Charlotte, 
N. C., left Jan. 25, for Fort Jackson, 
S. C., to enter the Army. 

Charles O’Rork, veteran photog- 
rapher of the staff of the Orlando 
(Fla.) Sentinel-Star, has left for 
Miami to enter officers’ training school 
as a second lieutenant. 


Corporal Walter Rue, assistant city 
editor and veteran staff member of the 
Seattle (Wash.) Post-Intelligencer, 
has been assigned to the weather sta- 
tion of Mather Field, Sacramento, Cal, 
after preliminary training at Chanute 
Field. 

J. Crozier Schaeffer, Philadelphia 
Inquirer general assignment reporter, 
has been inducted into the Army. 

Staff Sergeant Frank McDevitt, of 
the Marines, is now on duty as a com- 
bat correspondent overseas. He did 
district for the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Sgt. Jack Walsh, ex-Philadelphia 
Record sports writer, was among the 
Marines relieved last week by the 
Army on Guadalcanal, where he 
served as combat-correspondent. 

Fred Mishler, Jr., of the Johnstown 
(Pa.) Democrat editorial staff, has 
been inducted into the Army. 

Robert Stopher, editorial writer and 
columnist for the Akron Beacon Jour- 
nal, has taken leave of absence to 
enter the Army. 

William E. McClennan, office boy at 
the Schenectady Union-Star, has left 
for Army service. His place has been 
taken by Miss Geraldine Relihan, 

Clary Thompson, former reporter on 
the Winston-Salem (N. C.) Journal 
and Sentinel, has received his com- 
mission as ensign at Dartmouth, hav- 
ing completed his naval officer’s train- 
ing. 

Thomas MacMahon, telegraph editor 
of the Detroit News, has reported for 
duty in Maryland as a captain of in- 
fantry. 

Roland R. Ransom, Detroit News 
cameraman, has joined the Marines 
as a staff sergeant. 

William Gorman, field supervisor, 
Minneapolis Star Journal and Tribune 
circulation department, has joined the 
Army Air Forces and is stationed in 
Texas. 

John Halling, Minneapolis Star 
Journal and Tribune advertising de- 
partment, has entered the Army. 

Pauline Cohn, executive secretary 
to Ray L. Powers, business manager 
of the Houston Press for many years, 
and Mrs. Margaret Davis, reporter for 
the Press since 1931, were sworn into 
the WAAC Jan. 7 and will report to 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa, on Feb. 9. 

Staff Sgt. Dan Tarpley, a member of 
the Lubbock (Tex.) Avalanche-Jour- 
nal staff before his enlistment last 
July, has been sent to the Army Air 
Forces administrative officer candidate 
school at Miami Beach, Fla. 

Miss Jane Shaw, society editor of 
the Wapakoneta (O.) Daily News, has 
joined the WAACs. 

Chuck Gay, former theater editor 
of the Dayton (O.) Daily News, is 
now attending officers’ training school 
at Miami Beach, Fla. 

Pat Slattery, Vancouver Sun, joined 
the Army recently and is now a cor- 
poral. 

Clyde Mann, reporter, Akron Bea- 
con Journal, has been inducted into 
the Army and is at Camp Crowder, 
Mo., for training. 

A. Lawrence James, advertising s0- 
licitor for the Akron Beacon Journal 
for 14 years, has joined the Navy and 
gone to Norfolk, Va., for preliminary 
training. 

Kenneth Gregory, day city editor 
of the Atlanta bureau of the Associ- 
ated Press, has left for Charleston, 
S. C., for preliminary indoctrination 
training before going to Dartmouth 
for further training. 


Marcus Bartlett, production man- 
ager of the Atlanta Journal radio sta 


tion WSB, has left for naval indoc- 
trination training at Tucson, Arizona. 
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Paul Block Left 
Gross Estate of 
$1,814,605 


Publisher Regretted Indebt- 
edness Prevented Taking 
Care of Aides, Employes 


Paul Block, nationally known news- 

r publisher, left a net taxable 
estate of $392,230.48 when he died 
June 22, 1941, according to an ap- 
praisal of his property, made by 
Judge Louis Lefkowitz of the New 
York State Tax Commission, filed with 


Surrogate Delehanty, last week. 
Gross value of the will amounted to 
$1,814,605.98. 


Under his will, executed June 3, 
1940, he directed that his property be 
divided as follows: 

Dina W. Block, widow, $108,333.33, 
plus $1,152 in automobiles, and $410 
in jewelry, absolutely, and a life in- 
terest in one-third of the residue, with 
the principal then equally between 
their two children. 

Two Sons 

William and Paul Block, Jr., chil- 
dren, each half of the residue, plus 
$58,333.33. 

Max Block, brother; Frieda Falk 
and Blanche Liveright, sisters, each 
$15,000, and Samuel Block, half- 
brother, $5,000. 

Mollie Block, sister, since deceased, 
a life interest in $25,000, with the 
principal then equally divided among 
the decedent’s widow and the two 
children. 

In his will Mr. Block stated: 


“I regret that conditions at the time 
of the execution of this, my last will 
and testament, prevent me from giv- 
ing legacies which I would have 
otherwise given to my friends and 
associates, in token of the many years 
of close relationship, invaluable care 
and counsel which they would have 
given to me, 

“I regret that conditions, at the 
time of the making of this, my last 
will and testament, are such that I 
am unable to make provisions for 
other loyal and devoted individuals 
in my employ. However, it is my 
sincere wish that my wife and sons 
may soon have the means and may be 
disposed to do in this respect what 
I would have done had conditions 
permitted, as they understand what I 
have had in mind. 

“I had hoped that when I executed 
this, my last will and testament, I 
would have been entirely out of debt, 
and would have paid the balances I 
ewe in connection with my acquisition 
of certain newspaper properties. 

Wanted to Remember Employes 

“Unfortunately, that condition has 
yet not come to pass. Were it not for 
this fact, I would have remembered 
Not only my loyal associates, who 
helped me manage and edit my news- 
paper properties, but also some of the 
faithful men and women employed in 
the various departments of my news- 
Papers. 

“It had been my hope and ambition 
that upon the payment of my debts, 
they would receive from me a per- 
centage of the profits made by my 
hewspaper properties, 

“However, my wife and sons know 
what I had in mind and, when my in- 
debtedness will have been liquidated, 
I am certain that, at the proper time, 
they will at least be as generous to 
them, as I had planned to be.” 

The widow and the two children 
were named and qualified as the ex- 
ecutors of the estate, the gross value 
of which amounted to $1,814,605.98, 
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and included 39,200 shares (class A) 
of Paul Block & Associates, Inc., 
$1,667,176; 1,000 shares (preferred) of 
the same company, $100,000. 

Three deeds of trust were set up 
Feb. 8, 1936, with a total of $2,940 
shares (class B) of Paul Corporation 
(which has been absorbed by Paul 
Block & Associates), represented 1,000 
shares each for the two sons, and 940 
shares for the widow, all in trust for 
life. At the death of the widow the 
property is to revert to the two sons. 
That for the two sons are left in 
trust for life, with the principal then 
to their respective widow and their 
children. 

Details of Toledo Deal 

An affidavit, made by Amos W. 
Harnish, who described himself as as- 
sistant treasurer of Paul Block & 
Associates, Inc., and assistant secre- 
tary of the Toledo Blade Company, 
states that on Aug. 1, 1938, the Toledo 
Blade Company entered into an agree- 
ment with the Toledo Newspaper 
Company and E. W. Scripps, whereby 
the Toledo Newspaper Company 
agreed that, for a period of 10 years, 
from Aug. 2, 1938, it would discon- 
tinue publication of the Toledo News 
Bee and would not resume publica- 
tion of any newspaper in Toledo for 
10 years, from Aug. 2, 1938. 

That it would not, without the writ- 
ten consent of the Toledo Blade Com- 
pany, permit its plant or equipment 
to be used for the publication of a 
newspaper in Toledo during the 10- 
year period. 

In consideration, the Toledo Blade 
Company agreed to pay $780,000, in 
20 quarterly installments of $12,500 
each commencing Feb. 1, 1939, and 
without interest; and 20 quarterly in- 
stallments of $265,000, each commenc- 
ing Feb. 1, 1944, likewise, without in- 
terest. 

All such installments were evi- 
denced by a series of 40 notes, made 
by the Toledo Blade Company, to the 
order of the Toledo Newspaper Com- 
pany, and jointly, severally and in- 
dividually guaranteed by Paul Block 
& Associates, Inc., and by Paul Block, 
individually. 

The agreement further provided for 
the sale of the Toledo Newspaper 
Company to the Toledo Blade Com- 
pany of the name and title of the 
newspaper, the Toledo News Bee, then 
owned by the Toledo Newspaper Com- 
pany, together with the rights and 
privileges necessarily connected there- 
with, including any and all trade 
marks or copyrights of such name; 
also all circulation, route, subscrip- 
tion, delivery and carrier lists, copies 
of all statements of accounts and cop- 
ies of all records relating or concerned 
with the sale, delivery, distribution 
and return of the Toledo News Bee. 

The purchase price for the afore- 
mentioned assets, according to the 
affidavit, was $100,000, payable in 
quarterly annual installments of 
$2,500 each, commencing Feb. 1, 1939. 

The installments were evidenced by 
a series of 40 promissory notes of the 
Toledo Blade Company, payable to the 
order of the Toledo Newspaper Com- 
pany, and without interest, which 
were jointly, severally and individ- 
ually guaranteed by Paul Block & As- 
sociates, Inc., and by Paul Block, in- 
dividually, and as of the date, June 
22, 1941, of decedent’s death, $455,000, 
face value of the notes remained, and 
$75,000 face value, or notes, remained 
outstanding, making a total of $730,- 
000, face value of notes unpaid. 

Mr. Harnish stated that the Paul 
Block & Associates, Inc., is the parent 
corporation of the Toledo Blade Com- 
pany, the Toledo Times Publishing 
Company, the Pittsburgh Post Gazette, 
and the Toledo Blade Features Syndi- 
cate. 


N. Y. News Replies 
To Critics of 
Pre-Date Editions 


Announces New Price Rise 
As Further Step to 
Conserve Newsprint 


W. B. Denhart, circulation manager 
of the New York Daily News, this 
week announced that the News will 
raise its Sunday edition price from 
5e to 10c west of Ohio and south of 
Virginia with the Feb. 14 editions and 
at the same time is recanvassing dis- 
tribution points to cut down papers 
now returnable in more places than 
in the past. 


Mr. Denhart said the price increase 
and recanvassing project are further 
steps in the daily’s drive to cut down 
newsprint consumption as required by 
the War Production Board. The 
News two weeks ago announced an 
increase in the price of its Sunday 
edition in Canada and a few days ago 
editorially asked its readers not to 
buy a News if it wasn’t absolutely 
necessary, but rather to borrow a copy 
from a friend. 

To Conserve Newsprint 

Both increases are effected to dis- 
courage sale of the Sunday edition, 
which now is in excess of 3,900,000, 
he said, and the News’s editorial 
“Don’t buy, borrow” campaign op- 
erates on the same theory. 

In announcing the latest price in- 
crease Mr. Denhart replied to recent 
criticism in some Washington circles 
that pre-date circulation is a waste of 
newsprint and works to the detri- 
ment of local newspapers where they 
are sold. 

Several large metropolitan newspa- 
pers, among them the News, which 
has the largest pre-date circulation 
in the country, are the targets of 
these critics. 

The News’s Sunday country cir- 
culation, he pointed out, approximates 
1,700,000 copies each Sunday, of which 
1,375,000 are pre-dates. 

A News pre-date consists of a main- 
section filled with feature articles and 
background material, a 16-page com- 
ics section and a rotogravure supple- 
ment. The News views it as a form 
of magazine because of its editorial 
content and holds that it is not a com- 
petitor to local papers in areas where 
they are sold because it does not fea- 
ture news. Rather, Mr. Denhart 
stated, the pre-date competes with 
weekly magazines. 

Answers Critics 

Persons who claim that pre-dates 
are a waste of circulation as far as it 
concerns the News are ignorant of 
several facts, Mr. Denhart continued. 

One is that the tonnage of print 
paper used for News pre-dates is ap- 
proximately 5% of the total tonnage 
the News consumes annually. A pre- 
date is a much smaller edition than 
that circulated locally. 

It is also a fallacy to believe that 
“the News floods the country with its 
papers and each week has thousands 
upon thousands of copies returned,” 
the News circulation manager con- 
tinued. News pre-date returns run 
about 7%, amounting to less than 650 
tons annually, he said, pointing out 
that some magazine returns run as 
high as 20%. In addition, the News 
constantly is on the look out to cut 
down even its small return percentage, 
he said. He continued: 

“The News is not conceding that 
the pre-date business is bad, but 
among the many ways we have found 
to conserve newsprint is by cutting 
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down on our pre-dates. That we are 
doing. 

“What I’m trying to do is straighten 
out misconceptions some people have 
about pre-dates and their relation to 
newsprint conservation. In addition, 
I'd like to say that the less we squab- 
ble among ourselves about such things 
the less trouble we'll have in the 
future. After all, the WPB doesn’t 
tell a paper what to do with its news- 
print. Every paper has the right to 
use its supply as it sees fit, complying, 
of course, with the WPB’s order.” 


OWI Announces 
News Summary 
For Small Papers 


WaAsHINcTON, Feb. 2—The suggestion 
that government agencies be required 
to pay postage on publicity material 
sent through the mail was made this 
week just as the rural press section 
of OWI was readying a new flow of 
packaged press releases to country 
papers. 

Rep. John Taber of New York, ex- 
hibited a mass of mimeographed mat- 
ter received by a country editor in one 
month; an amount, he said, that would 
fill the newspaper four or five times. 
The proposal that postage be required 
as a means of keeping check on the 
tonnage of press releases moving out 
of the Capital followed. 

Rep. Taber’s collection of releases 
concerned only War Bond and Stamp 
promotion. The OWI rural press sec- 
tion intends to cover a much broader 
field. 

For the past several months, the 
news bureau of OWI has sent weekly 
and other country newspapers several 
pages of material each week, after the 
text had been “reviewed objectively” 
by the National Editorial Association 
War Advisory Committee. No pre- 
view by a newspaper organization was 
described in announcement of the new 
program. 

Charles L. Allen, chief of the rural 
press section explained: “Until now. 
there has been no regular news ser- 
vice available to small town daily and 
weekly newspapers which would keep 
their readers informed of current de- 
velopments in the nation at large, and 
in the capital in particular.” 

Effective soon after Feb. 1, the an- 
nouncement said, a four to six-page 
summary of the week’s news in Wash- 
ington will be available to those 
among “America’s 11,000 hometown 
newspapers” who request it in writing. 

To be sent also, is a mat for a head- 
ing, “Town and Farm in Wartime.” 
Also in the package will be a two- 
column matrix of a cartoon or a pic- 
ture tied up with an important war- 
time theme. 

In the same package will be a mat 
supplied by the Department of Agri- 
culture, also two-columns, touching 
the subject of “Food for Freedom.” 
Inserted, too, will be a feature story 
of 1,000 to 1,500 words slanted to 
housewives’ interests and problems. 

The War Department may include 
one or more matted pictures or fea- 
tures in the same bundle, but that 
hasn’t been definitely decided as yet. 

as 


HAS SERVICE PAPER 

The Williston (N. D.) Daily Herald 
is publishing a small four-page paper 
containing nothing but news and pic- 
tures of local men in service which 
it distributes free to the families of 
the men in the armed forces who call 
at the Herald office for it. It is an out- 
growth of the “Boys in the Service” 
column which is a daily feature of the 
Herald. Because all the Herald’s re- 
porters have gone to war the material 
is contributed by readers. 
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Part Time Workers 
Successfully Used 
In Classified 


Morton McDonald, Oakland 
Tribune, Has Scheme To 


Handle Personnel Problem 
By FELIX S. TOWLE 


These days and times, manage- 
ment is as important as selling for 
the successful operation of a classified 
advertising department. In the past, 
many times, matters of management 
and details thereof were the results 
of the selling effort expended which 
demanded ways and means of handling 
the business. 

New forms, or corrections of pres- 
ent ones, came into existence for the 
increased business. Closing times, 
bookkeeping operations and problems 
of credits and collections, too, were 
not changed until they had been 
proven inadequate. And, personnel 
was rarely replaced or increased until 
such time as additional help was 
definitely needed. To be brief, the 
matter of manpower was one to be 
watched with a cautious, conservative 
viewpoint—with never a doubt about 
the availability of quantity or quality. 

Personnel Problem 

Today, that situation is completely 
changed. Of prime importance for 
the success of a sales campaign or 
even the possibility of launching such 
a project is the matter of sufficient 
personnel, experienced or with poten- 
tial possibilities of becoming experi- 
enced in the future. 

All CAMs have worried through 
the advent and days of gasoline and 
tire rationing. This problem was 
solved by reorganization of the sales 
staffs, telephone solicitations, and di- 
rect mail selling. However, the enlist- 
ment and draft of personnel into the 
branches of the armed forces, of both 
men and women, plus the tempting 
remuneration for women in the essen- 
tial war industries, are indeed vital 
problems of management which are 
still existent. 

True, in some cases it was not neces- 
sary to make replacements. In other 
instances, more numerous, not only 
were replacements necessary but ad- 
ditional personnel was required. These 
new employes too often represent an 
emergency hiring and, too, they are 
subject to the wartime conditions of 
their predecessors with the duration 
of their services a matter of limited 
time. 

A permanent classified advertising 
staff of 4-F classification males and 
over-age females is not without its 
drawbacks, either. Because of physical 
limitations and the lack of youthful 
ability to absorb and retain the details 
of a highly specialized profession the 
matured and deferred employe cannot 
be considered an efficient one. There 
are, as in all cases, exceptions to the 
rule. These exceptions are in the 
minority. 

McDonald Has Scheme 

Morton J. A. McDonald, CAM Oak- 
land (Cal.) Tribune, has unearthed a 
scheme to meet the present personnel 
problem. His reasoning is excellent 
with a solid foundation and reports a 
successful operation as a testimonial to 
the soundness of the plan. 

The war casualties of his depart- 
ment have been replaced by what 
McDonald has called a “Replacement 
Battalion.” 

“Our high schools and colleges 
furnish a reservoir of manpower that 
may meet all our needs. Those who 
will work half time to earn their way 
through college are the earnest, capa- 
ble group of young persons who will 


give the most satisfaction to their 
employers,” he says. 

“A few schools have hesitated to co- 
operate, fearing that they would 
jeopardize the scholastic standing of 
the pupils, but for the most part, 
high schools and colleges will assist in 
rearranging schedules so that class 
members may be present four hours 
and work four hours. Credits in 
English, journalism and business prac- 
tice are given for such time when 
favorably reported by the employer. 

“Through contact with the coun- 
sellors and deans of men and women 
(as well as placement bureaus), it is 
possible to obtain two such students, 
one for the morning and one for the 
afternoon, to replace a full time em- 
ploye. More important, the students 
will possibly hold the positions until 
graduation; or in the case of a high 
school third or fourth year student, 
preparing for college, for five to six 
years. ; 

Girls Are Available 


“Girls are as readily available as 
men, and in these days, more perma- 
nent. Two or three years’ association 
with the newspaper; careful training 
during this time; and the growth of a 
feeling of importance, because of the 
nature of this employment, will com- 
bine to produce a dependable and 
enthusiastic worker, an increasingly 
valuable asset to any publication as 
the war continues on. 

“This is not an ideal but an actu- 
ality. For example, on the Oakland 
Tribune 18 part time workers have 
replaced nine members of the regular 
staff, with no loss to the newspaper. 
In fact, those who work half days have 
a freshness and enthusiasm beyond 
that of an eight-hour employe. 

“When sufficiently trained, these 
part time workers can be teamed with 
the diminishing street staff as tele- 
phone aides picking up small copy, 
changes and corrections, making ap- 
pointments, scouting leads, etc. Finally, 
we can count upon a certain percent- 
age, after graduation, as recruits for 
the permanent staff. Apparently, even 
a thunder cloud can have a silver 
lining!” 

Astute management can utilize the 
services of these part time employes 
to a distinct advantage. This type of 
auxiliary employe has, undoubtedly, 
all the qualifications the average CAM 
would seek from a prospective appli- 
cant—youth, ambition, plus-intelli- 
gence, reference and desirability, and 
social security. 

Part Time Employe 


The flexibility of a part time em- 
ploye as a member of your staff af- 
fords the added convenience of pro- 
viding sufficient personnel at peak 
periods and minimizing operational 
costs at dull periods. Greater service 
can be offered classified advertisers 
via a longer working day, without 
additional expense, by virtue of an 
elaborate stagger system made pos- 
sible by part time workers. In indus- 
trial areas, this type of employe can 
service customers, at those unusual 
hours of the night shifts, who because 
of their hours are prevented from 
using classified advertising. Early 
morning and late evening front coun- 
ter service can increase the ad and 
line count. 


In sections of the country where 
Help Wanted linage is skyrocketing, 
increased sales staffs and adtakers are 
required to accommodate the adver- 
tisers. On the other hand, where 
classifications have fallen below nor- 
mal, additional sales effort must be 
used—and increased personnel is nec- 
essary for longer hours and greater 
solicitation. 

Management and selling must go 
hand in hand—one as equally as im- 
portant as the other. No longer can 
a CAM rest his laurels in fact that 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


he excels as a salesman or sales 
executive. He must couple that ac- 
complishment with a deft ability of a 
manager in every sense of the word. 
Opportunities have to be grasped 
when they appear. “Angles” have to 
be applied to slow down and capitalize 
the situation. Quick thinking and 
readiness to meet any and all events, 
as they happen, is all part of good 


management. 


Ben Green Heads 


Alabama Press 

Ben A. Green, managing editor of 
the Tuscaloosa News, was elected 
president of the Alabama Press Asso- 
ciation at the annual meeting in Mont- 
gomery, Jan. 29. Parker Campbell, 
publisher of the Jackson County Sen- 
tinel and the Scottsboro Progressive 
Age, was named first vice-president. 

George A. Carleton, Grove Hill, edi- 
tor of the Clarke County Democrat, 
became second vice-president, and 
Doyle L. Buckles, Tuscaloosa, was re- 
elected field manager and secretary- 
treasurer. 

The following members, who are on 
active military duty, were declared 
elected honorary officers as follows: 
Charles Dobbins, Anniston Times, 
honorary president; Marcy B. Darnall, 
Florence Herald, honorary first vice- 
president, and Neil O. Davis, Lee 
County Bulletin, honorary second 
vice-president. 

In promotion of War Bond buying, 
salvage collection, maintaining the in- 
dustrial and agricultural fronts, other 
war campaigns, and developing pub- 
lic morale the press has played a role 
which has earned for it the apprecia- 
tion of the highest officials in the land. 
Buckles said. 

Governor Chauncey Sparks ad- 
dressed the editors and was elected 
“the first honorary non-paying mem- 
ber” of the association and presented 
a make-up rule to carry in his pocket 
and to signify membership. 


Classified Ad Gets 


Double Service 


Laurence M. Kenney, classified ad- 

vertising manager of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Republican and American, 
wondered if he should send in a sec- 
ond bill to a lost ad customer for this 
one: 
Recently the customer inserted an 
ad for a Beagle hound puppy which 
had chewed off the rope with which it 
was tied to its kennel and disappeared. 
The morning the ad appeared in the 
Republican, the customer was notified 
by telephone that the pup had been 
found. He brought the dog home, 
tied it up with a new, stronger piece 
of rope. 

That night, at about 10.30, the cus- 
tomer got another telephone call in 
which the caller, in another section of 
the city, said he had seen the ad in 
the American and that he had the 
pup. The customer checked, found 
the pup missing from its kennel, then 
recovered it. 

P.S.—The pup is now chained. The 
customer told Mr. Kenney he thought 
it would be too much of a strain to 
get triple service on a single ad. 

* 


LOWER CARRIER AGE 


Manptson, Wis., Feb. 1—Lower ages 
for carrier boys in Wisconsin are pro- 
vided in a bill passed by the assembly 
and sent to the senate under suspend- 
ed rules, which would amend the stat- 
utes. The bill provides that for the 
duration of the war and six months 
thereafter, the Wisconsin State In- 
dustrial Commission may issue per- 
mits to boys of 11 years, instead of 13 
minimum age, to carry home delivery 
newspaper routes, and to boys of 15 
years, instead of 16, to engage in 
street sales of newspapers. 


Charles E. Godfrey 
Heads Carolinas 
Ad Executives 


Claud Montgomery Elected 
By Classified Men... 
Plaques Awarded 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Jan. 30—With 
emphasis upon wartime merchandis- 
ing and advertising problems and op- 
portunities, and 
ways and means 
for newspapers 
to better serve 
the public, trade 
and the govern- 
ment, the Caro- 
linas’ Advertising 
Executives As - 
sociation held its 
semi - annual 
meeting here 
yesterday and 
today. 

Charles E. God- 
frey, advertising 
manager, Spartanburg Herald-Journal, 
was elected president, succeeding L, 
Roy Philips, advertising manager, 
Asheville (N. C.). Citizen-Times. 
Rocky Mount, N. C., was chosen for 
the next meeting to be held in July, 

Other officers elected were A. L. 
Brandon, Rocky Mount Evening Tele- 
gram, first vice-president. D. P. Self, 
Greenville (S. C.) News-Piedmont, 
second vice-president, and P. G. 
Laughridge, Salisbury (N. C.) Post, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Classified Men Elect 


For the first time classified adver- 
tising executives of Carolinas’ dailies 
attended. They held separate sections, 
participated in several general sessions 
and elected the following officers: 
Claud Montgomery, Columbia (S. C.) 
State, president; Gaines _ Kelley, 
Greensboro (N. C.) Daily News- 
Record, vice-president, and Miss Beu- 
lah Robeson, Spartanburg Herald- 
Journal, secretary-treasurer. 

Advertising executives of Tennessee 
dailies participated as associate mem- 
bers and sent a large delegation. 


Due to the many wartime problems 
affecting business and advertising, the 
entire motif of the meeting was 
changed, highlights being four infor- 
mal open forums held to permit ex- 
haustive discussion of problems and 
exchange of ideas and suggestions 
Plaques were awarded at the semi- 
annual banquet to the following: Re- 
tail advertising, Asheville Citizen- 
Times, first place, and Spartanburg 
Herald-Journal, second place; institu- 
tional advertising, Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer, first place, and Knorville 
(Tenn.) Journal, second place; news- 
paper promotion, Charlotte News, first 
place, and Kingsport (Tenn.) Times- 
News, second place; war advertising 
ideas, Johnson City Press-Chronicle. 


Other features included a forum 
conducted by B. Frank Cook of Ward- 
Griffith Company, Atlanta, with the 
following Southern representatives 
participating: M. P. Martin of John 
Budd Company, Hugh Wood of Theis 
& Simpson Company, H. L. Rawls of 
Branham Company, Charles Coleman 
of the Katz Agency, Jack Collins of 
Noee, Rothenberg & Jann, and P. W. 
Cook of Ward-Griffith Company. 

D. P. Self, advertising manager, 
Greenville (S. C.) News-Piedmont, 
was program chairman. 

Much concern was expressed during 
sessions and in the convention halls 
over the curtailment of newsprint an 
it was agreed that in the future there 
must be greater than ever coordina- 
tion and cooperation among the ad- 
vertising, circulation and news de- 
partments. 
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Syn dicates 


TOM LITTLE, Nashville Tennessean 
political cartoonist who climbed to 
that position along the route of re- 
porter and city 
editor, is one of 
the nation’s few 
crayon artists 
who ever did a 
daily comic and 
a daily cartoon, 
Ed Freeman, our 
Nashville corre- 
spondent, says. 
The daily 
comic, syndi- 
cated by KING 
FEATURES SYNDI- 
Tom Little CATE under the 
title of “Sun- 
fower Street,” is a panel on the 
Southern Negro. Little’s daily car- 
toons cover all sorts of political situ- 
ations at home or abroad. They have 
been published widely in other news- 
papers and cartoon albums. 
Little went into the Army in 1918 
from the Tennessean where he was a 
reporter. Returning after the war, 


,he worked as a police reporter and 


on general assignment until 1931 when 
he became city editor. Late in 1936, 
he became cartoonist. 

“Sunflower Street” was begun in 
1934, with the aid of Tom Sims, King 
Features idea man. For the last two 
years, however, Little has been doing 
the feature alone. 

He is one of the few cartoonists who 
draw left-handed. He never attended 
art school, but always had a hanker- 
ing to draw. His talent has all been 
self-developed. 


Lemuel F. Parton Dies 
LEMUEL F. PARTON, 63, a news- 
paperman for 40 years, and writer, 
since 1931, of the “Whose News To- 
day” column syndicated by Consoxt- 
pATED News Features, died Jan. 30 in 
Polyclinic Hospital, New York, after 
a short illness.. Mr. Parton began 
newspapering with the Chicago City 
Press Association in 1903 and a year 
later was on the staff of the Chicago 
Tribune. He also worked for the Los 
Angeles Herald and the San Francisco 
Bulletin before going abroad as a cor- 
respondent for the NortH AMERICAN 
NewsPAPER ALLIANCE in 1923. His 
daughter, Margaret, is a reporter on 
the San Francisco Chronicle. 


Henry McLemore Abroad 
HENRY McLEMORE, whose daily 
column, distributed by the Mc- 
Navcur SyNpIcATE, appears in more 
than 150 newspapers throughout the 
U.S. and Canada, has been accredited 
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by the War Department as a military 
correspondent and has departed for 
service abroad. While on duty, he 
will visit numerous U. S. Army bases 
in the various theatres of operation 
and will cable his dispatches to the 
syndicate daily. 

Until McLemore can resume his 
writing, Charles V. McAdam, pres- 
ident of the syndicate, has arranged 
with J. P. McEvoy, the well known 
writer and humorist, to do a series of 
daily columns as a substitute fea- 


ture, the first of which appeared 
Feb. 1. 


Winchell Under Attack 
REPRESENTATIVE CLARE E. 

HOFFMAN of Michigan Feb. 2 in- 
troduced a resolution calling on the 
Navy Department to explain why 
Lieutenant Commander Walter Win- 
chell, New York Daily Mirror and 
Kinc Features Synpicate columnist, 
has not been courtmartialed for re- 
marks made in his Jan. 31 broadcast, 
when he referred to voters who had 
returned isolationist members to Con- 
gress as “damned fools.” 

The resolution cited sections of the 
U. S. Code providing courtmartial for 
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any naval officer “who uses contemp- 
tuous or disrepectful words against 
. . Congress” or who is guilty of 
“scandalous conduct tending to the 
destruction of good morals.” 


Personals and Notes 
BRADLEY KELLY, vice-president of 
Kine Features Synpicate, has been 
named vice-chairman of the pub- 
lishers’ group of the Archbishop’s 
Committee of the Laity, in the 24th 
annual fund appeal of the Catholic 
Charities of the Archdiocese of New 
York.—By S. J. Moncnak. 











Detroit people. 


effective way to help sell your goods. 


e Detroit Free Press 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC., Natl. Representatives 


ETROIT’S entire history is a record of 
doing things in a bold, brilliant and 
dramatic manner. What its people accom- 
plished in brief in 1942, is here related: 


% % % Led all American cities in the 


*%*% Ded the nation in raising its 


x 


% 


ood 


*% Collected in November 2,072 


HESE achievements reflect the city’s spsrit. 
They are indicative of the alacrity with 
which Detroiters respond to honest appeals. 
This same spirit of getting things done 
FIRST and FASTEST makes Detroit Amer- 
ica’s best market for the sale of anything. 


The Free Press helped sell these ideas to 









biggest one-day salvage drive, 
collecting 12,500 tons of scrap 
on October 28, 1942. 


War Chest goal, pledging 
$6,533,827 with a quota of 
$5,800,000. 


First to oversubscribe its Red 
Cross quota of $2,000,000. 
Also first in the number of 
Red Cross memberships, with 
a total of 593,000 or one-third 
of the entire city’s population. 


Leads the nation in War Bond 
investment on per capita basis 
with $95 for every man, wo- 
man and child in the city. On 
January 1, 1943, 183,053 war 
workers alone in 1,132 fac- 
tories were investing $1,494,- 
482 cach week. 


tons of prepared tin cans, or 
more than any other city in the 
country during 1942, 


You can use it in the same 
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Ask Job Classification 
Project Be Abandoned 


Publishers’ Committee Memorandum Cites 
Manpower Shortage, Classification Difficulties 
In Making Suggestion 


eae 


THE Newspaper Publishers Commit- 


tee, composed of representatives of 
10 daily newspaper associations, has 
filed a memorandum with the Wage 
and Hour Division, pointing out the 
difficulties involved in attempting to 
classify jobs in the newspaper pub- 
lishing business, and suggesting in 
view of the manpower shortage that 
the project be abandoned. 

The Committee’s memorandum was 
comment on the proposed manual of 
newspaper job classifications issued by 
the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Division, as revised last De- 
cember. It was signed by Linwood I. 
Noyes, Ironwood (Mich.) Globe and 
chairman of the Committee. 

Suggests Dropping Project 

Pointing out that the Committee still 
is of the opinion that “the Fair Labor 
Standards Act does not apply to the 
daily newspaper publishing business,” 
the memorandum suggested that “the 
project be abandoned in its entirety” 
because of the difficulties of classifica- 
tion. The memorandum said: 

“The sole purpose of any such 
manual, as originally stated, was so 
clearly to define jobs that there could 
be no doubt as to the exempt or non- 
exempt status of any particular em- 
ploye in any particular newspaper 
office under the regulations thereto- 
fore promulgated by the Administra- 
tion under Section 13 (a) (1) of the 
Act. Even with the improvement in 
method of approach noted in the re- 
vised manual, that is still an impos- 
sible task. The problem is still an 
individual one, not susceptible of 
solution for thousands as a group by 
rule of thumb methods, such as have 
been applied to many other businesses 
and industries, In fact, the problem is 
so impossible of solution the query 
naturally presents itself as to whether 
it would not be better to abandon the 
whole project. Particularly, when one 
considers that the basis on which the 
project was started has been aban- 
doned by those who inaugurated the 
study originally.” 

The memorandum explained that 
the overwhelming evidence submitted 
at hearings dealing with the proposed 
manual was that all who gather, write 
and edit the news are engaged in a 
profession, and this never has been 
refuted. Only the American News- 
paper Guild has challenged the fact 
that journalism is a profession. 

Defines Jobs 

“No agency of the government other 
than the Wage and Hour Division has 
treated journalism other than a pro- 
fession and those engaged in writing 
for newspapers as other than pro- 
fessionals,” it continued. 


“The business of gathering, writing 
and editing the news cannot be per- 
formed by robots. Were it so per- 
formed, then one newspaper, in stereo- 
typed form, would do for all, instead 
of approximately 2,000 dailies and 
13,000 weeklies, semi-weeklies, and 
tri-weeklies. Were that done there 
would be no need of graduate schools 
of journalism and courses in journal- 
ism in more than 500 colleges and 
universities besides.” 


Among those proposed to be held 
non-exempt there are six classes of 
employes in the news and editorial 
departments of a newspaper about 
whose professional standing there can 
be no question whatsoever by reason 


of the nature of the work they per- 
form, the memorandum commented, 
adding, “these are reporters, rewrite 
men, copy readers, caption writers, 
photographers and artists.” 

e memorandum then described 
the functions of these professional 
workers. Of reporters, it noted: 

“While the ultimate responsibility 
for the publication of news is solely 
that of the publisher, the immediate 
responsibility for its gathering and 
authenticity is that of the reporter. 
The value and effectiveness of news- 
paper copy and hence the value and 
effectiveness of the services of re- 
porters who write that copy or who 
gather the material for that copy de- 
pend upon such qualities as person- 
ality, ambition, imagination, creative 
ability, independence of mind, diverse 
and special intellectual talent. 

“In addition to these qualifications, 
reporters must possess a sense of value 
as to news sources, particularly as to 
the reliability or unreliability of those 
stories. Their work in no sense of 
the word is routine. It calls for spe- 
cial training and development in the 
various fields of human endeavor con- 
cerning which the newspaper supplies 
information to its readers.” 

The term rewrite man is a misnomer, 
the memorandum stated, adding: 

Rewrite Man Classified 

“In actual fact a rewrite man is the 
author of his story as it appears in the 
newspaper. Just as the reporter in the 
field develops source information, a 
rewrite man gets his information from 
other sources. He may get it over the 
telephone from a reporter in the field. 
He may get some of it from wire ser- 
vice reports of news happenings. 

“He may have to go to the news- 
paper library or morgue to get the 
background material which is so es- 
sential to the particular story on 
which he is working. Frequently it is 
his duty to combine information from 
many sources into a forceful original 
composition of his own. 

“It is his job to organize facts and 
bring out the color, drama and life of 
those facts so that the recital will 
create interest in the reader’s mind. 
By any reasonable interpretation of 
the word professional a rewrite man 
is just as much of a professional as, 
for instance, a historical novelist who 
gathers his information from many 
sources before he writes his novel.” 

A copy reader, the memorandum 
said, “in reality is an editor. The 
copy reader has assigned to him the 
task of handling the detailed editing 
of copy which is to be printed in the 
paper after the news editor has deter- 
mined what material is to be used and 
what is to be discarded, either because 
of a lack of space or because of the 
comparative non-importance of the 
material. A copy reader must have 
sufficient knowledge and ability to 
edit the copy so as to improve upon 
the story and when reducing it to fit 
certain space do so in a way which 
will give to the reader basic informa- 
tion which might otherwise be con- 
tained in a more detailed article. A 
copy reader on some newspapers has 
specific orders to shorten every story 
as much as possible without destroy- 
ing its sense. In order to do so, he 
is frequently called upon to substitute 
phraseology and, to a degree, rewrite 
portions of the story. This work, to- 
gether with the task of writing the 
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headlines, is the most important part 
of the copy reader’s task. 

“The primary duty of a copy reader 
is to edit a story so that it will be 
suitable for final appearance in the 
paper. He must read the typewritten 
manuscript for errors either in fact 
or in style; he must inspect the story 
to be certain that it conforms with 
the libel statutes; he must cut the 
story to fit a given space and last, 
but most important, he must write a 
heading for the story. In writing the 
headline, he is supposed to exercise all 
of his ingenuity not only to give the 
sense of the story in the least possible 
space, but give it in a way that will 
direct the reader’s attention. The 
work of a copy reader probably re- 
quires a broader knowledge of jour- 
nalism than that of persons holding 
any other position in the editorial 
department other than executives. In 
every sense of the word, these em- 
ployes qualify as professional men.” 

Under the classification, “Caption 
Writers,” the memorandum said: 

Other Jobs Defined 


“As was stated at the March 2 hear- 
ing, the job of the caption writer is to 
write a story about the most impor- 
tant feature in the photograph he is 
describing and to do so in a minimum 
number of words. A clerical or 
routine job of labeling will not suffice. 
A mere listing of persons or naming 
of scenes pictured would leave much 
to be desired. The caption writer must 
be a master of condensation and ac- 
curacy. Men engaged in this particu- 
lar work usually have a_ peculiar 
talent for this form of writing. This 
job should be classified as professional 
or might equally well be classified as 
administrative.” 

There is no more important work 
on a newspaper than that performed 
by newspaper photographers, the 
memorandum continued. “These men 
are highly skilled in their profession. 
Many of them have international repu- 
tations for their learning and practice 
in an artistic field. An experienced 
news photographer on a metropolitan 
newspaper is doing work which is 
comparable with the work done by a 
reporter or rewrite man. The duties 
of a news photographer clearly fall 
within the definition of professional 
employes. 

“What has been said about photog- 
raphers in part can be said about 
artists. The job of a newspaper artist 
is to prepare a picture for publication 
so as to obtain the best possible result 
from that picture whether it is drawn 
or painted by the artist himself or is 
retouched from the work of another. 
In no sense of the word is the work of 
the newspaper artist routine. It calls 
for a high skill in art and it also calls 
for a knowledge of printing processes 
in order that the work when done 
may show up in its best light in the 
particular newspaper where it is to 
appear. 

Manpower Shortage Cited 

“There is no such thing as a routine 
editorial worker on a _ newspaper. 
Whether the newspaper be a daily, 
weekly, semi-weekly, tri-weekly or 
Sunday newspaper each edition there- 
of each day it is published represents 
the result of original and creative 
work. A make-up editor can ruin a 
newspaper by stupidity, carelessness 
or design. He has the power to 
change the location of stories, the size 
of the heads placed upon the stories, 
even the heads themselves if he so 
desires. He must have the widest 
general knowledge not only of the 
local field in which he works but 
of all matters that go into a news- 
paper.” 

Working foremen in newspaper me- 
chanical departments “comply with 
the definition of an administrative em- 
ploye and executive” and the regula- 
tions should be amended so to read, 


the group’s memorandum pointed out, 

In_ addition, the memorandum 
stated, if the regulations are held to 
apply to newspapers they will make jt 
“impossible for many newspapers to 
continue publication at a time when 
more than ever in history the public 
requires the information that news. 
papers gather and disseminate” he. 
cause of the manpower shortage. 

The memorandum, it concluded, 
“clearly illustrates the impracticahj]. 
ity either of preparing a manual to 
serve the purposes originally an. 
nounced by the Administrator or of 
applying the regulations as they now 
exist. If any attempt is going to be 
made to apply the regulations to the 
business in question then those regy- 
lations should be amended so as to 
come within the rule of reason. Un- 
til that be done, no manual of job 
classifications can accomplish the pur- 
pose of clearly describing the jobs 
that are exempt or non-exempt under 
the statutory provisions.” 





Press Led Forces 
Against Flynn 


continued from page? 





failed to take action against Flynn the 
World-Telegram demanded editorially 
that the case be reopened. On June 
17 a story in the World-Telegram re- 
vealed that the foreman of the Bronx 
grand jury was preparing to close his 
business because he expected to get a 
U. S. job in Washington. Despite 
public clamor, Justice Philip McCook 
in Bronx Supreme Court on June 3 
denied an application of the City Club 
of New York to reopen the case, 
McCook, however, said there was 
nothing to prevent the District Attor- 
ney, the Governor or Mayor LaGuar- 
dia from reopening the charges on 


the same or different evidence, should 
they see fit. 
Gave Evidence to C ittee 





When Flynn’s self-announced ap- 
pointment was confirmed by the Pre- 
sident, Lee Wood, executive editor of 
the World-Telegram, turned over con- 
siderable evidence to the Senate in- 
vestigators through its Washington 
correspondent, Charles T. Lucey. 
Flynn’s entire political history was re- 
viewed in the World-Telegram and 
again editorials ran almost daily. 
Scripps - Howard newspapers else- 
where used much of the World-Tele- 
gram material in fighting the appoint 
ment. 

One of the effective pieces of news- 
paper work by the World-Telegram 
was done when it was reported unol- 
ficially that Mayor LaGuardia would 
appear before the Senate committee in 
Flynn’s behalf. Fred Woltman re 
searched all of LaGuardia’s utterances 
from 1933 on for the Mayor's attacks 
on Flynn as a “boss” politician of low 
Tammany Hall caliber. The fruits 
of this research ran in a two-colum 
story. It was turned over to the 
Senate committee, with the result 
that Mayor LaGuardia said he could 
not qualify as a witness. 

The World-Telegram also disclosed 
that the Bronx grand jury forema 
obtained a federal job, but he claim 
it was “coincidental” that the jot 
came along. Flynn himself denied 
knowledge of this incident, the pav- 
ing block matter and the issuance 
a special deputy sheriff badge ® 
“Dutch” Schultz, the beer baron, ® 
1925 during Flynn’s tenure as Sherif 
of Bronx County. 

Ironically, Flynn condemned the 
press only last June for its criticise 
of Congress in connection with 
cards for gasoline. He declared such 
criticism tended “to hold that body ¥ 
to ridicule” to such an extent that 











spect for Congress was diminishing: 
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FOR FEBRUARY 6, 


Explains New 3% 
Transportation 
Tax on Delivery 


Inland Consultant Gives 
Interpretations As to 
Newspaper Trucking 
By GEORGE A. BRANDENBURG 


Application of the new federal 3% 
tax on transportation to newspaper 
deliveries is clarified to some extent, 
at least, by Georce P. Etxis, CPA, as- 
gciate of Wolf and Company and 
Inland Daily Press Association con- 
sultant. Because Mr, Ellis’ interpreta- 
tions may be helpful to circulation 
managers, we are presenting his re- 
port as it appears in a current Inland 
Bulletin. 

Mr. Ellis points out that the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue has issued an in- 
terpretation (MT - M - Mimeograph 
Coll. No. 5447, Dec. 7, 1942) of the tax 
on transportation. Commenting on 
the application of this tax to newspa- 
per deliveries, Mr. Ellis states: 

Employe Trucking Exempt 

“Briefly, newspapers which have 
contracted with outside truckers ‘en- 
gaged in the business of transporting 
property for hire,’ must pay a tax of 
3% on the amounts paid these truck- 
ers. 

“If the newspaper has its own 
trucks, driven by its own employes, 
there is no tax. Amounts paid to ex- 
press companies, freight forwarders, 
ete, for transportation of property will 
include the tax, and the newspaper 
proprietor has no direct responsibility 
for reporting the tax. 

‘The problem of determining who 
isan independent contractor and who 
isan employe exempt from the trans- 
portation tax, is the same problem 
which has plagued employers under 
the Social Security and the Wage and 
Hour laws. Presumably, any trucker 
with whom a publisher has a contract, 
who has been specifically ruled by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue to be an 
independent contractor for Social 
Security tax, is such for all other 
Federal tax purposes. 

“If no such specific ruling has been 
obtained, it is not safe to assume that 
an outside trucker is independent. 
The tests applied in deciding his status 
are: the degree of control exercised 
by the newspaper as to the means and 
method of delivery; a binding con- 
tract; the form of payment; who car- 
ties the liability insurance; whether 
the trucker holds himself out to serve 
the public generally as a trucker, or 
carries only for the newspaper. Every 
tase must be decided on the individual 
circumstances. To avoid complica- 












Hunger 
For News Has 
Not Been Restricted 


* Folks want to know, 
more than ever, all the 
things that are going on 
and to get information on 
the dot. Trucks can’t carry 
papers as fast as formerly 
so closely produc- 
tion, with speedy Certified 
Mats, makes up the dif- 
ference. 
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tions, a ruling should be sought in 
every doubtful situation.” 


New Wire Tying Rule 
A NEW WPB conservation order 

(M-261), issued Jan. 25, apparently 
limits the use of wire for tying news- 
paper bundles. The order forbids “use 
commercially” of “any strapping,” and 
defines strapping as “any iron, steel 
or other metal wire or band reinforce- 
ments or closures, 12 inches or more 
in length, for shipping containers or 
for fastening of material into bun- 
dles excepting: metal for barrel hoops, 
stitching, baling of compressed mate- 
rial, or for fastening or blocking of 
material to skids or in vehicles or 
vessels.” 

The Inland Daily Press Association 
central office has asked WPB for rul- 
ings as to whether this order has the 
effect of banning use of tying wire on 
bundles of newspaper which would 
require wire of 12 inches or more, and 
if so. whether tying wire now in the 
hands of newspapers may be used up. 


Named Circulation Manager 
ARTHUR DANIEL, formerly city cir- 

culation manager of the Atlanta 
Journal, has been promoted to cir- 
culation manager of the Journal. He 
has been with the Journal for eight 
years and formerly was connected 
with the Nashville Banner. 


Sponsors Blood Bank 
THE East St. Louis (Tll.) Journal re- 
cently sponsored a blood bank in 
cooperation with a mobile unit of the 
local American Red Cross. The Jour- 
nal’s part in this event was under the 
direction of Rex Fisuer, circulation 
manager, who prepared the advertis- 
ing copy and daily enrollment coupon. 
He was assisted by the news depart- 
ment, and as a circulation good will 
builder, Fisher presented a copy of 
the Journal, with a patriotic sticker 
on the front page, to each blood donor. 
The paper contained the names of all 
blood donors. Says Mr. Fisher: “There 
are a lot of standard promotions we 
cannot do in wartime, but there’s a 
real opportunity to serve our com- 
munities by leading them in activities 
which strengthen the war effort.” 


A Carrier’s Dictionary 

FROM the Winnipeg Tribune’s car- 
rier paper, “Tribune Live Wire,” we 

reprint the following carrier’s diction- 

ary for the edification of circulators: 


YOUTH OR EXPERIENCE! 


Experience— 


Intelligent writing and edit- 
ing in these times require 
solid background, experience, 
and judgment—the ability to 
select the good, discard the 
unworthy. 


Youth— 


Eagerness and enthusiasm 
are vital to any publication 
today. Coupled with ability 
and intelligence they can be 
guided to the benefit of the 
community and the profit of 
the publisher. 

When employers want 
prompt and selective service, 
they write or wire 


The PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
James C. Kiper, Director 

35 E. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 

A nation-wide non-profit service 

supported by Sigma Delta Chi, 


Professional Journalistic Frater- 
nity. 














ROUTE .. . something you aiways seem to 
be delivering when the other fellows want to 
play ball. 

PAPER .. . the “‘goods” that brings in the 


dough. 
COLLECTING BOOK .. 
takes a lot of time to fill out. 


. something that 


PAPER BAG .. . has a tendency to rip, 
especially when used as a weapon of offense. 

ROUTE LIST. . . something I keep for- 
getting to turn in until there’s a complaint 
against me. 

START . . . something I can never ge? 
enough of to satisfy the District Manager. 

STOP .. . a lost customer that must be re 
gained somehow. 

SOLICITING . . . something that is bound 
to increase my profits. 

COMPLAINT .. . something the careless 


carrier gets plenty of. 
v . something that falls just as I 

hegin to deliver my route. 

MONEY .... hard earned but affo 
a route. 

SLEEP... 
depot. 

BUNDLE ... hard to untie. 

WRAPPER .... something the 
riers allow to become scattered 
yards near the corner. 

FEE . My, oh, my... 


rded b 


whenever I can, but not at the 


other ca 
all over the 
how tired they 
get at the end of new and bigger I've 
always wanted and finally got. 


RAISES RATES 


Effective Feb. 7, the Sunday edition 
of the Hartford Courant will be in- 
creased from 10 to 12 cents, the Hart- 
ford Courant Company announced 
Jan. 31. 

: The St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times 
increased its rate five cents, the new 
charge being 30 cents weekly for daily 
and Sunday editions and 20 cents per 
week for daily edition only. The St. 


route 
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Petersburg Independent, six-day af- 
ternoon, advanced its rate from 15 to 
20 cents per week. 

Single issue prices of the daily 
Sioux City (Iowa) Journal and Jour- 
nal-Tribune have been raised from 
three to five cents. The price of the 
Sunday Journal remains at five cents. 

The Indianapolis News and Indian- 
apolis Times this week raised their 
newsstand price from 3 to 4 cents 
and increased their home delivery 
price to 18 cents a week in the evening 
field. 

The Fond du Lac (Wis.) Common- 
wealth-Reporter, as of Feb. 1, raised 
the weekly carrier rate to 20 cents, 
with newsstand and single copies 4 
cents each. 

The Columbus (O.) Citizen, a 
Scripps-Howard newspaper, will in- 
crease the price of its Sunday edition 
at newsstands and other sale points 
from five to seven cents, effective Feb. 
7. The daily price remains 3 cents. 

The Hamilton (O.) Journal-News 
has increased the price of its daily pa- 
per from three to four cents a copy. 

The Grand Rapids Herald has in- 
creased the price of its daily edition 
from three to four cents and weekly 
rates for the daily from 15 to 20 cents. 

The Fremont (O.) News-Messenger 
recently increased carrier delivered 
from 15 to 20 cents weekly and single 
copy price from 3 to 4 cents. Its mail 
rate for adjoining counties went from 
$4 per year to $5 and outside of Ohio 
from $7 to $8 per year. 


DOES THIS 
PROBLEM 
BOTHER YOU? 


“How can I have at least as 
much advertising space to sell 
in 1943 as I had in 1942 and siill 
reduce my editorial and news 
space sufficient to meet the 
present and future cuts in news- 
print without sacrificing any 


reader good-will.” 


This is the character of prob- 
lem that falls within the scope 


of my work. 


“Design controls production cost 
as well as consumer acceptance” 


GILBERT P. FARRAR 


Designer of Outstanding Newspapers 
Among which are 


The Los Angeles Times 
The Brooklyn Eagle 


The Chicago Sun 
The Atlanta Journal 


The Worcester Telegram The Jersey Journal 
The Portland, Ore., Journal The Bridgeport Heraid 
The Jamestown, N. Y., Post-Journal 


ADDRESS: 200 CABRINI BOULEVARD, NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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Journal Appoints 
New Officers 
In Milwaukee 


Maier, Robinson, Damm, 
Rowland Nanied to 
Executive Positions 


A further step in carrying forward 
the Milwaukee Journal’s plan of em- 
ploye management and ownership was 
announced this week with addition 
of four new names to the list of of- 
ficers of The Journal Company. The 
additional officials are: 

Irwin Maier, who succeeds the late 
Leonard L. Bowyer as vice-president 
and publisher (E. & P., Jan. 9, p. 6); 
L. W. Robinson, vice-president and 
treasurer; W. W. Rowland, vice-presi- 
dent, and Walter J. Damm, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of radio. 

King Succeeds Belda 

Each of these new officers is also 
a member of the Journal Company 
Board of Directors, the announcement 
said. 

In addition, Emanuel A. Belda, sec- 
retary of the Journal Co. for nearly 
36 years and a member of the staff 
for 51 years, resigned his detailed 
duties as secretary and director, and 
Peter King, assistant treasurer and 
office manager, was named secretary. 
Mr. King retains his other positions. 
On leave of absence, Mr. Belda retains 
his connection with the paper. 

Mr. Maier joined the Journal staff in 
1924 as an advertising salesman. He 
served successively as advertising 
manager, sales manager and business 
manager. 

Mr. Robinson joined the Journal in 
1922 and was placed in charge of the 
clerical departments. He has been 
treasurer of the company since 1936. 

Mr. Rowland joined the paper in 
1890 as office boy, serving through the 
years in various capacities in the 
sports and news departments. In 
later years he was director of the 
Journal Tour Club and automobile 
and promotion editor. 

Mr. Damm has been with the Jour- 
nal since 1916 and has served in the 
advertising, research and promotion 
departments. Since the establish- 
ment of WTMJ in 1925, he has spe- 
cialized in radio and is now in 
control of all the Journal’s radio ac- 
tivities, including frequency modula- 
tion and the development of television. 


Probe of Newsprint 
Rationing Possible 


WasuincTon, Feb. 4—Congressional 
investigation into print paper ration- 
ing with emphasis on the questions 
whether curtailment is necessary and 
whether the entire program springs 
from sinister designs to strangle the 
press, is in prospect. 

Rep. Charles Halleck of Indiana, 
sponsor of a resolution to investigate 
WPB and OPA, proposes to extend the 
probe to cover also examination of the 
latter agency’s design to establish 
grade labeling without, according to 
Halleck, authority of law. 

Halleck and other congressmen com- 
mended William G. Chandler and his 
newspaper-trained aides in the WPB 
Printing and Publishing Division, but 
said they had been given the program 
to administer after it had been drafted 
by others on, perhaps, inadequate 
knowledge and study. 

Rep. Fred Bradley of Michigan, ex- 
pressed doubt that many newspapers 
will survive a curtailment of the type 
in prospect, placed by one speaker at 
50% of 1942 consumption. Such a re- 
duction would cut advertising space 


to the point where operations would 
be at a loss and government subsidy 
—with government domination of pol- 
icy—would follow, Bradley warned. 
He urged that the inquiry be made, 
and observed: “To me it is not entire- 
ly inconceivable that some of these 
superworld planners might not be be- 
hind this effort to destroy the free 
press.” 


Writers Here from | 
Uruguay and Peru 


Wasuincton, Feb. 1—A group of 
newspapermen from Uruguay and 
Peru arrived Jan. 24 to visit United 
States war production centers as 
guests of the National Press Club and 
the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

The Uruguayan writers all of Mon- 
tevideo are: Dr. Tomas G. Brena, edi- 
tor of El Bien Publico; Jose Pereyra 
Gonzalez, news editor of El Dia; Dr. 
Eduardo Rodriguez Larreta, co-direc- 
tor of El Pais; Julio Caporale Scelta, 
co-director of Mundo Uruguayo; Ri- 
cardo Vernazza, managing editor of 
El Tempo; Carlos Manini Rios, direc- 
tor of La Manana; Nelson Garcia 
Serrato, staff writer of La Razon. 

The Peruvian newspapermen are: 
Alberto Arispe, Arequipa, writer for 
Noticias; Alejandro Miro Quesada 
Garland, Lima, writer for El Comer- 
cio; Jorge Maclean Estenos, Lima, 
head of President’s Press Bureau; 
Esteban Pavletich, Lima, Agencia 
Patria. 


Wallace White Heads 
Del-Mar-Va Group 


WuomincTon, Del., Jan. 30—At the 
annual meeting of the Del-Mar-Va 
Press Association, held in Wilmington 
today, there was a discussion regard- 
ing the present state libel law. This 
resulted in the appointment of a 
committee of three to make an effort 
to have the Legislature, now in session, 
pass a more liberal law. 

Henry T. Claus, president of the 
News-Journal Co., discussed a survey 
his paper had made regarding the way 
in which some papers are adapting 
themselves to the newsprint situation. 

Don U. Bridge of the Treasury De- 


partment outlined plans whereby 
newspapers can assist in the War 
Bond sale. 


The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Wal- 
lace H. White of the Salisbury (Md.) 
Advertiser; vice-president, G. Mar- 
shall Townsend of the Milford Chroni- 


cle; secretary-treasurer, A. O. H. 
Grier of the Wilmington News- 
Journal. 


Dayton Journal Had 


. a + 
Extra’ on Meeting 

The FDR-Churchill Casablanca 
conference was the occasion for the 
Dayton (Ohio) Journal and Dayton 
Herald to display their staffs’ in- 
genuity. At 10 o’clock sharp, Jan. 26, 
while radio stations throughout the 
country were announcing the historic 
meeting, the Journal appeared on 
Dayton streets with an “Extra” on the 
conference. The “Extra” was dated 
Jan. 27. 

The following day, Wednesday, the 
Herald also front-paged the FDR- 
Churchill meeting and also carried a 
second “front-page” on page three. 


* 
DAILY GOES TRI-WEEKLY 
The Brookfield (Mo.) Argus, eve- 
nings except Saturday, has announced 
that it is going on a tri-weekly pub- 
lication basis, published Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 
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Armentrout Heads 
Kentucky Press Ass‘n. 


Louisvitte, Ky., Jan. 30—A droll, 
soft-spoken associate editor of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal who went 
to jail rather 
than reveal to 
the Kentucky 
legislature the 
source of a let- 
ter-to-the- 
editor, was pres- 
ident today of 
the Kentucky 
Press Associa- 
tion. 

The, group at 
its mid - winter 
session here, 
chose L. Vance 
Armentrout, 64, 
Ohio-born but a resident of Kentucky 
39 years, to succeed Harry Lee Water- 
field, Clinton. Mr. Armentrout was 
advanced from vice-president. 

Product of Ohio State University 
and a veteran of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, Mr. Armentrout is widely 
credited, through his defiance, with 
bringing about passage later of an act 
confirming his stand that information 
given newspapermen is confidential 
and protecting newsmen from con- 
tempt action. 

It was back in 1934 when Mr. 
Armentrout was called on the carpet 
at Frankfort, State capital, by the 
House rules committee and asked to 
say who wrote a letter captioned “The 
Psalm of Politics,” which criticized 
the Speaker and rules committee 
members. When he refused to com- 
ply, on the ground that to reveal the 
name of the writer would have en- 
tailed the breaking of a confidence, he 
was sent to jail but was released a few 
hours afterward on a writ of habeas 
corpus. 

The matter subsequently was 
dropped after the committee held a 
trial at which Armentrout, at the time 
acting editor of the paper, persisted in 
his refusal. 

Others elected at the association’s 
final session included Joe Richardson, 
Glasgow Times, vice-president; Victor 
R. Portman, University of Kentucky’s 
journalism department, secretary-field 
manager, reelected; F. Tyler Munford, 
Morganfield Advocate, executive com- 
mittee chairman, and Chauncey E. 
Forgey, Ashland Independent, vice- 
chairman and acting chairman while 
Mr. Munford is in the Army. 

Joe LaGore, Paducah Sun-Demo- 
crat, was reelected chairman of Ken- 
tucky members of the Associated 
Press, who held a collateral session on 
State and local news-gathering prob- 
lems. 

The association voted a life mem- 
bership for W. Vernon Richardson, 
former editor of the Danville Ken- 
tucky Advocate, who recently retired. 
He had been a convention delegate 
without interruption since 1895. 


Washington Star 


Rations Papers 


Wasuincton, Feb. 1—The Washing- 
ton Star is carrying the following an- 
nouncement in each edition: 

“NEWSPAPERS RATIONED 

“The production of newsprint paper 
has been reduced by 10% and the 
War Production Board has rationed 
all newspapers. 

“The Star has reduced its supply to 
newsstands and newsboys to their 
actual sales with a minimum of unsold 
copies. If you cannot buy a Star, bor- 
row one from a friend or neighbor. 

“Readers are asked to cooperate in 
this wartime measure by placing 
standing orders with newsstands or 
newsboys or telephone National 5000 
for regular carrier delivery every 
evening and Sunday morning.” 











L. V. Armentrout 





Seeks to Aid 
Weeklies With 
Treasury Ads 


Rep. Voorhis Says 
Small Town Papers 
Need Revenue 


WasuHIncTon, Feb. 1—Rep. Jerry 
Voorhis of California favors Treasury 
sponsorship of “war message” adver. 
tising as a means of bringing needed 
revenues to weeklies published in the 
smaller towns and cities. 

The California congressman sees, he 
said, a need for something to offset the 
loss of local advertising and he points 
out that large-scale institutional cam. 
paigns now are using only the larger 
newspapers and magazines. 

“On the other side of the question,” 
said Voorhis, author of bills to sharply 
limit the amount of advertising costs 
that may be deducted from federal tax 
payments as business expenses, “there 
is the undoubted fact that a very large 
amount of institutional advertising js 
being done by the large businesses, 
which in most cases are being bene. 
fitted by the war and its economic 
effect. 

“I personally believe that many of 
the advertisements carried by Ameri- 
can corporations in some of our maga- 
zines and newspapers have been very 
excellent in their content and em- 
phasis and have carried worthwhile 
messages to the people. 

“I should like to make it plain that 
I wish we could have more and not 
less advertising in the ordinary small 
papers of the country in order to assist 
them in weathering this difficult 
period. However, there is likely to be 
a very great advantage gained by the § 
larger corporations of the country 
out of the present situation relative 
to their smaller competitors who can- 
not, of course, afford to carry on an 
institutional advertising campaign.” 


FDR Felicitates 
Foreign Press Group 


President Roosevelt congratulated 
the Foreign Press Association on its 
25th anniversary in a message to S. 
Randel Heymanson of the Australian 
Newspapers Service, president of the 
association, which was read by Mr. 
Heymanson Feb. 2 at the FPA’s anni- 
versary dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. More than 70 
guests, including 20 Ambassadors and 
Ministers of the United Nations, at- 
tended the dinner. 

“You of the Foreign Press Associa- 
tion must play a great part and accept 
a great responsibility” to achieve 4 
lasting world peace,” the President 
wrote to Mr. Heymanson. “Your role 
calls for honesty, forbearance, sym- ; 
pathy, for an exact appreciation of the 
weight of your responsibility. I know, 
from my own acquaintance among the 
overseas correspondents, of few men 
more desirous of bringing about that 
true understanding which can be the 
only solid basis for lasting peace.” 

v 


NAMED EDITOR 

Houston, Tex., Feb. 1—Ed Kila, 
veteran political writer and capl 
correspondent for the Houston Post, 
has been named editor of that news- 
paper, it was announced today by W. 
P. Hobby, president and publisher 
the Post. Kilman, who covered every 
state legislative session for the 
from 1927 to 1943, succeeds the late 
H. Lee Millis. He joined the Post ™ 
1925 as general assignment writel. 
Robert V. Johnson, literary and Sut- 
day magazine editor, has been n 
Sunday editor, Hobby also announced. 
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Sunday News Promotion 
Contains 130,000 Facts 


By T. S. IRVIN 


NEW YORK’S Sunday News, which 

has by far the largest circulation of 
any newspaper in the United States, 
has just issued, fittingly enough, the 
largest promotion of the year. 

It is “Sunday News—U. S. A.”—a 
reference book for advertisers that 
contains some 130,000 facts concerning 
population, retail trade, New York 
newspaper and general magazine cir- 
culation covering every county in the 
country. 

Large in scope, and correspondingly 
large in size, the study is also large in 
service. It should be warmly wel- 
comed by the advertising fraternity as 
one of the most helpful research stu- 
dies ever compiled for their use. And 
at a time when newspapers are eager- 
ly seeking to break onto magazine 
schedule the very fact of having 
newspaper and magazine data in one 
study, even though only the New York 
City newspapers are here included, 
should carry some influence. 

Magazine Circulations 

Specifically, what “Sunday News— 
U. S. A.” contains are these facts: 
population; families; total retail stores 
and sales; food stores and sales; drug 
stores and sales; apparel stores and 
sales; furniture and household stores 
and sales; circulations of New York 
City newspapers; circulations of Col- 
lier’s, Life, Saturday Evening Post, 
Look, Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, McCall’s, Woman’s 
Home Companion, American Maga- 
zine and Cosmopolitan. 

These facts are provided for New 
York City by boroughs and survey 
districts, survey districts being ac- 
cepted geographical breakdowns for 
the greater city; New York City and 
suburbs; New York region, which in- 
cludes states, counties and incorpor- 
ated places of 2,500 and over in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island; and the United States, by 
states and counties. 

The study is primarily a promotion 
for the Sunday News, of course. It 
shows that the Sunday News is today, 
and emphatically and decidedly so, a 
national medium—‘“while the News 
outstrips magazines in many sections 
of the crowded industrial east, it holds 
its own with other national media in 
the far corners of the country.” 

All Facts and Figures 

But the promotional aspects of the 
study stop with the introductory page, 
and the rest of the 90-page book is 
given over entirely to the facts and 
the figures which make it so useful a 
book for advertising people. Inci- 
dentally, the book measures 1342x21 
inches and is plastic bound and tab- 
indexed; it opens flat on the desk so 
that it is easy to use; the tabs make 
it easy to open to what you want; and 
maps are provided to help you vis- 
ualize any part of the country. 

“Sunday News—U. S. A.” was given 
a preview before a group of advertis- 
ing and trade paper people at a 
luncheon in the Chatham Hotel, New 
York, on Jan. 29. In the next few 
weeks, it will be shown to similar 
groups in Chicago and San Francisco. 


Free Enterprise 

LAST WEEK’S Epiror & PUBLISHER 
carried on its back cover an adver- 

tisement of the Scripps-Howard 

Newspapers which we commend to 

the earnest consideration of everyone 

engaged in newspaper promotion. It 


was the first advertisement in a series 
“dedicated to those whose conviction 
is individual enterprise and who ad- 
vertise now to insure its continuance.” 

Much has been written and said 
about insuring the continuance of the 
system of free enterprise which has 
built this country great and strong. 
Much has been written and said about 
how advertising can help in this. But 
seldom has the place of advertising in 
this task been so simply, so cogently, 
so memorably said as in the brief 
paragraph that formed this advertise- 
ment. 

If the rest of the series hits the 
mark as well as this first one does, the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers — which 
have performed admirably in the past 
in behalf of newspaper advertising— 
will have scored effectively again, not 
alone for themselves, but for the whole 
industry. 


The Annual Report 


FERTILE field for new linage for 

newspapers lies in the annual re- 
ports of large corporations. Strangely 
enough, it is a field that seems slow 
and difficult of development, despite 
the fact that a growing number of 
companies realize full well the public 
interest in their annual reports and 
the public relations value of advertis- 
ing those reports in terms the public 
understands. What is needed, it seems, 
is a careful campaign of education to 
persuade more companies of the value 
of advertising their annual reports. 

Such an effort is made by the New 
York Times in a mailing it has just 
made of an ambitious folder, “Who 
should read your annual report?” 
Practical value of the folder lies in 
the sample advertisements it contains, 
providing both copy and layout to 
show companies how to translate the 
dull figures of annual reports into liv- 
ing public relations advertising. The 
folder is the work of Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law advertising agency. It 
should prove productive in developing 
linage not only for the Times but for 
the industry. 


Confessions 


SOME weeks ago we had occasion to 

comment here on the Boston (Mass.) 
Globe’s amusing trade paper adver- 
tisement, “Confessions of America’s 
Most Exasperating Newspaper.” The 
advertisement dealt with a booklet the 
Globe has issued about the L. M. Clark 
studies of readership of 23 newspapers 
over the country, the Globe among 
them. 

Now the booklet comes to hand and 
we find ourselves chuckling anew over 
the whole exasperating business. 
Frankly, the booklet is better than 
the advertisement announcing and of- 
fering it. Indeed, the booklet is swell 
—informative, interesting, amusing. A 
series of drawings by one Van Crews, 
Jr., deserves special mention. It noth- 
ing else, the drawings alone would 
have kept us going from page to page 
right through the booklet. 

We hope the Globe continues this 
exasperating promotion. And if they 
continue, as they certainly should, 
their trade paper advertising, these 
drawings should definitely be used. Or 
we will be most exasperated. 


* 
32-PAGE WAR SECTION 
A 32-page “St. Paul Goes to War” 
supplement, carrying 168 columns of 
advertising, was the principal section 
in the 108-page St. Paul Sunday 





Pioneer Press and Dispatch’s “War” 
edition Jan. 31, John F. Lewis, adver- 
tising manager, announced this week. 
The huge souvenir issue this year 
was built around St. Paul’s colorful 
“St. Paul Goes to War” program — 
substituting for the usual annual 
event, the St. Paul Winter Carnival. 
It contained a full-page ad in which 
69 city churches cooperated to de- 
scribe their role in St. Paul’s war 
effort. 


Milwaukee Journal in 
Victory Garden Plan 


Starting this week, the Milwaukee 
Journal’s Victory Garden program for 
19843 was launched on an “all-out” 
comprehensive basis which will en- 
courage productive, efficient garden- 
ing as a vital aid to the war effort. 

The Journal has developed a co- 
ordinated plan of operation which will 
utilize not only its news columns, 
through special articles, but will also 
include a daily almanac on steps to do 
each day, women’s features, roto sec- 
tion layouts, garden club activities, 
timely editorials and comments and 
articles from government people. In 
addition, there will be supplementary 
activities, such as the use of county- 
owned land, use of vacant lots, free 
plowing, school tie-up through the 
promotion of “Junior Victory Garden- 
ers” and a Garden Fair for Milwaukee 
County gardeners. 

There will also be ample promotion 
of the program by the Journal, in- 
cluding the use of supplementary 
media, speakers’ bureau, committee 
organization and a coupon plan to 
bring in Victory Garden pledges. 
From an advertising standpoint, the 
program will have two primary ad- 
vantages: First, all such advertising, 
whether promotional or for the sale 
of equipment, seeds, etc., will encour- 
age the campaign and aid gardeners. 
Secondly, garden supplies and the 
classification as such offer a poten- 
tially greater linage source than at 
any time previously. 

“In addition, we believe that the 
program offers a new field for institu- 
tional copy,” states the Journal an- 
nouncement. “Possibly cooperative 
campaigns, similar to the tin salvage 
campaign, may be developed. Many 
food processors and manufacturers 
have a vital interest in the success and 
need of home gardening because of 
the shortage of canning products.” 

Last year, the Journal’s efforts pro- 
duced a substantial number of gar- 
dens, although the program was 
started late in the season. Based on 
the Journal’s “Consumer Analysis” 
findings, there were more than 60,000 
vegetable gardens of all types in Mil- 
waukee county in 1942. The Con- 
sumer Analysis shows that 45% of all 
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families in the county—over 90,000 
families—plan to have vegetable gar- 
dens in 1943, including 99% of all 
families which had such gardens in 
1942. 

The Journal has assigned Lou 
French, staff writer who handles most 
of the agricultural and farm news, 
to the Victory Garden program on a 
permanent, though not necessarily 
full-time basis. The Victory Garden 
symbol will be featured in half-col- 
umn size in all garden stories. The 
Journal’s promotion department, un- 
der C. R. Conlee, promotion and re- 
search manager, has been assured the 
cooperation of various groups. 


Community Gardens 
Now Victory Gardens 


New Beprorp, Mass., Feb. 3—The 
12-year-old Community Gardens 
project of the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard-Times automatieally will be- 
come a Victory Gardens project this 
year. The 700 gardens cultivated in 
New Bedford last season under joint 
auspices of the newspaper and a 
Council of Women’s Organizations of 
Greater New Bedford were, in fact, 
Victory Gardens. 

The New Bedford project from the 
beginning has been based on a plan 
of alloting a family-size plot of land, 
with fertilizer and staple vegetable 
seeds to plant it, free to applicants 
having no suitable land of their own, 
to be used to raise vegetables. 

Whatever the gardener can raise on 
his land is his own. With this incen- 
tive, faithful work from start to finish 
has been the rule, with gratifying re- 
sults at harvest time. 

The New Bedford Community Gar- 
dens were established originally to 
alleviate depression hardships among 
the needy and the unemployed. 
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SAGA OF THE COWLES FAMILY BEGAN IN DES MOINES IN 1903 





continued from page 5 
“Newspapers cannot do everything. 
But without good newspapers I doubt 
whether any people under modern 
conditions can preserve free institu- 
tions. Ideas about what constitutes 
a good newspaper may change with 
time in some respects. But the fun- 
damental obligation will not, I think, 
change. 
Must Be Honest and Fair 


“The good newspaper must be hon- 
est, it must be fair, it must be truly 
efficient in every aspect of the job of 
delivering to a free people with the 
maximum speed the information by 
which alone they can manage their 
common affairs themselves as a self- 
governing group.” 

Five years after Gardner Cowles and 
Harvey Ingham had taken over the 
Register and Leader, they bought the 
evening Tribune. There still remained 
the News, a Scripps-Howard newspa- 
per, and the Capital. Mr. Cowles 
bought the News in 1924 and the Cap- 
ital in 1927. The latter was purchased 
by John Cowles while his father was 
in South America, although negotia- 
tions had been started before the elder 
Cowles and his wife left. 

Looking back on his early years in 
Des Moines, “the county seat” of Iowa, 
Mr. Cowles summed up his practical 
experience as a successful newspaper 
publisher by stating: 

“Tell the truth in your news and 
editorial columns and don’t lie to your 
advertisers.” 

With the acquisition of the Capital, 
the Cowles family had a monopoly in 
Des Moines—a condition that is be- 
coming more prevalent in many cities. 
When the Capital was purchased, the 
Cowles family were fully aware of the 
semi-public trust they had acquired 
and for the need of good wholesome 
public relations with their readers and 
advertisers. They hired Fred Pown- 
all, formerly chief editorial writer of 
the Capital and now publisher of the 
Iowa City Iowan, as director of the 
newly-organized Bureau of Accuracy 
and Fair Play. It was Pownall’s job 
to settle all complaints, whether they 
involved a few cents overcharged on 
classified ads, or answering disgruntled 
subscribers. Much to the Cowles’ sur- 
prise, there were comparatively few 
complaints. Although the papers pub- 
licized. the bureau, the need for it 
soon disappeared and the Register and 
Tribune went smoothly along under 
its fluid drive of fair dealing, both 
from a business and editorial stand- 
point. 

Three Capable Sons 

If Gardner Cowles had done noth- 
ing more than to have established two 
outstandingly successful newspapers 
in Des Moines, with a staff that fol- 
lows the precept so aptly stated in the 
Kipling motto: “It ain’t the individual, 
nor the army as a whole, but the ever- 
lastin’ teamwork of every bloomin’ 
soul,” he would rank as one of Amer- 
ica’s great publishers. But he has 
trained two sons who are ideally suit- 
ed and perfectly capable of carrying 
on the traditions of the Cowles name 
in American journalism. 

To Gardner Cowles and his wife 
were born six children—three daugh- 
ters and three sons. All are exceed- 
ingly intelligent and able citizens. The 
eldest son, Russell, is an artist and 
portrait painter of note. Russell was 
16 when his father bought the old 
Register and Leader. As a young man, 
he saw his father struggle with the 
problems of making a newspaper a 
paying business. After graduating 
from Dartmouth College, he worked 
one hot Iowa summer in the classified 
department and then told his father 
that newspapering was not to his lik- 
ing—he wanted to be an artist. He 


has become a successful artist and a 
credit to the Cowles family. 

John and Gardner, Jr., are the “pub- 
lishing twins” of the Cowles family, 
although John is actually older than 
his brother Mike, so nicknamed by his 
father. John has just turned 44 and 
Mike is 40. Both went to Phillips 
Exeter Academy and then to Harvard 
University. John completed his 
course in three years, graduating in 
1920, and was an editor of the 
Crimson. 

Mike graduated from Harvard in 
1925 and went his brother one better 
by becoming editor-in-chief of the 
Crimson. 


Contrast in Personalities 


Both John and Mike went immedi- 
ately into the newspaper business, 
having served apprenticeships during 
their summer vacations while going to 
college. They present an interesting 
contrast in personality and talent. 
John is stocky and dark in appear- 
ance. Although trained as a reporter 
and editor, he has worked mostly on 
the business side of the newspapers 
and has inherited his father’s orderly 
thinking when it comes to finances. 
Incidentally, the elder Cowles was one 
of the directors of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation under Herbert 
Hoover. John is a republican at heart, 
and today is a staunch friend of Wen- 
dell Willkie, republican Presidential 
candidate in 1940. John accompanied 
Willkie to England before this coun- 
try’s entrance into the war. Mike 
went with Willkie to China and Russia 
since Pearl Harbor and he is also an 
avid “Willkie man.” 

John’s abilities will be dealt with in 
more detail in the second chapter of 
this story—in connection with his re- 
markable achievements in Minneapo- 
lis. 

John was appointed vice-president, 
general manager and associate pub- 
lisher of the Register & Tribune on 
Jan. 1, 1923. He has served as a di- 
rector of the Associated Press and was 
elected first vice-president of the AP 
in 1930. He also was formerly a di- 
rector of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions. 

Mike an Editorial Man 

By contrast, Mike is sandy, slender 
and in some respects more dynamic 
as a practising newspaperman. Where 
John chose the business side, Mike 
took up the editorial end. Since 1925, 
Mike has served successfully as city 
editor, news editor, assistant managing 
editor and managing editor of the 
Register & Tribune and in recent years 
has been general executive editor of 
the Cowles enterprises as well as as- 
sociate publisher of the R. & T. Mike 
has been a director of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors and 
when Elmer Davis was looking for a 
competent assistant in OWI, he chose 
Mike Cowles to head up the domestic 


division of that complicated organ- 
ization. 

It was Mike who took the Register 
& Tribune into the radio business and 
it was his flair for human interest 
news pictures which led to develop- 
ment of the R & T roto section, which, 
in turn, gave Mike the idea for Look. 
He is intensely air-minded and has 
owned a couple of planes in addition 
to those he bought for the Register & 
Tribune to cover Iowa. The papers 
bought their first airplane in May, 
1928, to be used in gathering news 
and pictures. A reader contest, offer- 
ing $50 as top prize for the best name, 
dubbed the plane “Good News.” The 
papers’ planes are now in government 
wartime service. 

Typical of the vibrant character of 
Mike, youngest member of the Cowles 
family, was his comment to publisher 
friends several years ago while talk- 
ing about the Register & Tribune’s 
elaborate coverage of college football. 
Each Sunday during the football sea- 
son, the Register goes “all out” in 
covering the important games, both 
pictorially and newswise. It is an ex- 
pensive bit of enterprise, which could 
be curtailed. Mike admitted as much, 
adding, however: “But we have a 
helluva lot of fun!” 

At Des Moines, R & T associates will 
tell you that Mike is probably the best 
picture editor in the business. His 
greatest contribution to journalism lies 
in his picture editing, they say. He 
was responsible for the change in tech- 
nique of editing rotogravure sections 
which portray “picture stories” in se- 
quence. He decided that Laurence 
Stalling’s pictures of the World War I 
would make good roto pictorial copy. 
The picture series created such reader 
response that R & T syndicated the 
grim realism of the first World War 
to newspapers generally. 

Work Closely Together 

Unlike his brother John, who pos- 
sesses great capacity for detail, Mike 
is not one to worry too much over 
such matters, but he strives to get 
things done the quickest and best way 
possible. He is an ardent believer in 
reader interest surveys and did much 
to encourage Dr. George Gallup, when 
the latter first introduced his tech- 
nique while teaching journalism at 
Drake. 

Strangely enough, however, Mike 
and John have always worked closely 
together. They have shifted jobs 
interchangeably and they have as- 
sumed each other’s jobs so smoothly 
that it is hard to tell where one 
left off and the other began. They 
see eye to eye on most editorial 
matters and they both have been 
equally active in building the Regis- 
ter & Tribune and subsequent proper- 
ties. John started the “syndicate in 
the sticks.” Mike took over the radio 
stations. John took most of the re- 





MILITARY, PRESS MESSAGES GET PRIORITY 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 2—Military and press messages between the United 
States and North Africa, no longer must compete for transmission facili- 
ties with normal commercial telegrams. It has been agreed, the Department 
of Commerce announced today, that commercial telegrams between the two 
points should be stopped, except as to certain cables between banking chan- 


nels covering the transfer of funds and remittances. 


The Department of 


State asked that the decision be given wide circulation among business men. 
It is obvious, the statement pointed out, that there can be little or no private 
trade between the United States and North Africa. Exports to North Africa, 
because of lack of shipping and other practical considerations, are to be han- 
dled solely by lend-lease and the War Department; purchases in North Africa 
are to be handled by the Board of Economic Warfare. 


OPA TO ASK NEWSPAPER AID WITH RATION FORMS 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 2—With rationing of many kinds of canned goods 
tentatively set for March 1, newspapers will be asked to assist the Office 
of Price Administration by publishing a ration book application form, to be 
clipped out of the paper and brought or sent to the ration boards. Sale of 
canned goods of the types to be named soon will be stopped as of Feb. 21. 





sponsibility in Minneapolis, while 
Mike devoted his talents to Look. 

“Our views are 98% identical on an 
major subject,” John told Eprror & 
PUBLISHER. 

Their working formula has been 
to pay more attention to departments 
not going so well, thus constantly 
improving the calibre of the entire 
staff. 

Although the elder Cowles never 
prided himself as being an editorial 
wizard, he constantly sought good edi- 
torial talent. One of his early and 
most prized “finds” was J. N. (Ding) 
Darling, veteran cartoonist, who joined 
the Register & Tribune staff in 1908, 
after beginning his distinguished ca- 
reer with the Sioux City Journal. 

Waymack Now Editor 

W. W. Waymack, Pultizer prize win- 
ning editorial writer, joined the staff 
in 1918 as assistant to Harvey Ingham, 
Bill Waymack rose to managing edi- 
tor and to chief editorial writer. He 
has been editor of the editorial pages 
and vice-president of the company 
and this week was named editor suc- 
ceeding Mr. Ingham who is editor- 
emeritus. His assistant is Forrest W. 
Seymour. They strive for an interest- 
ing readable editorial page on which 
all shades of opinion are expressed, 
through a liberal use of contrasting 
commentators and an open forum for 
reader expression. 


The editorial pages of the Register 
& Tribune, however, do not lack 
“guts,” and the leading editorials 
forcefully express the papers’ opinions, 
which may differ widely from those 
of syndicated columnists in adjoining 
space. Mr. Waymack resorts to what 
might be termed “circus makeup” in 
getting reader attention on the editor- 
ial pages. He uses pictures, color, 
graphs and trick makeup to liven up 
the pages so that they are as inviting 
as page one. Bill Waymack is the 
modern apostle of Harvey Ingham’s 
fight against intolerance through 
scrupulous independence of expres- 
sion. 

On the news side, tall, sober-faced 
Kenneth MacDonald presides as man- 
aging editor. Working closely with 
him are Walter Graham, news editor 
of the Sunday Register, now on leave 
with the Navy; Paul Prugh, news edi- 
tor of the Tribune and Frank Eyerly, 
news editor of the Register. Carl 
Gartner is editor of the Register’s 
photogravure and Sunday magazine 
section, both of which are created by 
separate staffs and are strictly R & T 
products, especially adapted to Iowa. 

The state editor, Grant Venell, 
through the papers’ 300 correspond- 
ents, covers Iowa like the average 
city editor watches over the home 
town news. Staff writers supplement 
the local correspondents whenever the 
story warrants special coverage. James 
Russell is the farm editor and as such 
has a wide following throughout the 
Corn Belt. He is now on leave with 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Heavy on Sports 


Sports are heavily played, with am- 
ple attention to both college and high 
school games under the general di- 
rection of Sec Taylor, assisted by 
Jack North, who is sports editor of 
the Tribune. In normal times, 
Sunday Register goes in for detailed 
picture coverage of important college 
football games, showing key scoring 
plays by diagram and picture, re- 
quiring crews of two to three men. 

Richard Wilson heads the Washing- 
ton bureau of the R & T as well as that 
of the Minneapolis Star-Journal am 
Tribune. He is assisted by Nat Fin- 
ney, who joined the Washington st 
from Minneapolis. Katherine Macy 

(Continued on page 33) 
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News Editors, Photogs 
Added to “Critical” List 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1—News editors 
and photographers have been added 
to the list of “critical occupations” in 
the newspaper business, a classification 
which formerly included only man- 
aging editors and war correspondents 
aside from mechanical employes. 

These additions were made by the 
War Manpower Commission for the 
guidance of local Selective Service 
draft boards facing the problem of de- 
termining whether registrants should 
be deferred from service on occupa- 
tional grounds, 

Expanded, at the same time, was 
the definition of “communication ser- 
vices”—a category for draft deferment 
on the basis of war essentiality. As 
now constructed, the definition reads: 

“Magazines of general circulation 
which are devoted primarily to the 
dissemination of public information; 
newspapers and news syndicates; pro- 
duction of motion pictures (including 
technical and vocational training films 
for the Army, Navy, and war produc- 
tion industries); protective signal sys- 
tems which supplement fire and police 
protection to military, public and pri- 
vate industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments; radio broadcasting; radio 
communications (radiotelephone and 
radiotelegraph); submarine cable; 
telegraph; telephone; television.” 

“Essential” Last July 

A bulletin issued last July first 
placed newspapers in the list of essen- 
tial communications services. Occu- 
pational Bulletin No. 43, “Technical, 
Scientific, and Management Services,” 
which came soon thereafter named 
editorial and mechanical positions on 
technical, scientific and engineering 
journals, incumbents of which were 
eligible for occupational deferment. 

The essential occupations—manag- 
ing editor, news editor, war corres- 
pondent, and photographer—are listed 
for the guidance of local boards in 
considering transfer of men to Classes 
2-A or 2-B. 

However—and this is a point which 
continues to trouble some local boards 
although it has been repeated several 


times in official orders directed to 
them—men with dependents in es- 
sential activities are placed in Class 
3-B regardless of whether or not 
they are “necessary men.” Any man 
who has dependents, and that does not 
necessarily mean children, and who 
works for a newspaper or news syndi- 
cate, is to be placed in the deferred 
Class 3-B. The newspaper or news 
syndicate is an “essential service” and 
there need be no showing that the 
employe is a “necessary man.” 

Should the need arise, men in Class 
3-B would be called into service be- 
fore Classes 2-A or 2-B are called up. 

The list of “critical” occupations now 
include the following: 


Cost Accountant, Managing Editor, Manu- 
script Editor (Magazines), News Editor, Elec- 
trician (All Around), Electroplater, Electro- 
typer, Lithographic Engraver, Printing Crafts 
Foreman, Linotype Operator, Employment and 
Personnel Manager, Printing Equipment Main- 
tenance Mechanic, iivacaane Mevbensd Oper- 
ator, Overlay Cutter, Photoengraver, Pho- 
tographers, Photolithographer, Press Man (AIl 
Around), Press-Plate Maker, Printer (AIl 
\round), Stereotyper (All Around), Stoneman, 
Transferrer, Hand; War Correspondent, Wire- 
photo Operator. 


Calls U. S. Censorship 
Most Successful 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 30—Voluntary 
newspaper censorship in the United 
States is the most successful in the 
world, N. R. Howard, assistant director 
of the Office of Censorship, told mem- 
bers of the New York Press Associa- 
tion at the closing meeting of their 
91st annual convention here today. 

“There is no law to compel you to 
do anything,” Mr. Howard told the 
editors and publishers. “But the co- 
operative response of the publishers 
of America has been beyond belief.” 

Sidney E. Ayres, editor of the Penn 
Yan Chronicle-Express and_ vice- 
president of the association last year, 
was elected president for 1943-44. Read 
Clark, Perry Record, was elected vice- 
president. Reelected were Jacob H. 
Strong, Jr., Rhinebeck Gazette, secre- 
tary, and George J. Measer, Williams- 
ville Amherst Bee, treasurer. 
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DRAFT NEWSBOYS REGARDLESS OF DEPENDENCY 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 2—Dependency will not be a ground for Selective 

Service draft deferment for newsboys after April 1, the War Manpower 
Commission has decreed. They fall into one of 29 job classifications from 
which dependency deferment has been removed as a means of forcing men 
into war jobs or into the armed services. Employment in a photographic studio 
(to be distinguished from a newspaper ‘photographic department or service) 
also will be ground for striking out the dependency deferment after the 


April 1 deadline has been reached. 





Complete Facts on 
Selective Service 
And Newspapers 


? 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER has been 
deluged with letters and phone 
calls from newspapermen whose 
draft boards have stated they 
know nothing of Selective Ser- 
vice orders to reclassify them in 

III-B. Some boards have been 

unaware that newspapers have 
been termed a part of the “com- 
munications” industry and thus 
one of the 35 “essential” indus- 
tries listed by Selective Service 
and the War Manpower Com- 
mission. To assist other news- 
men who might need the in- 
formation, here is a detailed 
summary of the situation as pre- 
sented by the ANPA. 

& 

“Newspapers, by Selective Service 
Release No. 279 dated July 14, 1942, 
have been declared one of 35 ‘essen- 
tial activities.’ 

“Publishers might therefore consider 
the following action: 

“1. Immediately determine if you 
have any ‘key men’ under 38 without 
children. If so, immediately file Form 
42-A with their local board. ‘Key 
men’ are those holding important jobs 
for which immediate replacements 
cannot be found. These ‘key men’ 
need not be included in the list con- 
tained in Occupational Bulletin No. 27. 
Newspapers may seek deferment for 
other men whom they consider essen- 
tial if they wish. 


“2. Immediately learn whether all 
men under 38 now classified in III-A 
have been reclassified into II-B and 
if they have not been so reclassified 
notify the local draft board requesting 
reclassification. This request may 
come from either the employer or the 
employe but it should be done at once. 

“Attention is drawn to the fact that 
reclassification into III-B does not re- 
quire that an employe be a ‘necessary 
man. All that is necessary is that he 
is classified in III-A and, being en- 
gaged in the newspaper business, he 
should be reclassified into III-B in 
accordance with Selective Service Bul- 
letin dated December 1942 urging local 
boards to so reclassify III-A men. 

To Draft Men Without Children 

“Attention is drawn to the fact that 
III-B classification for married men 
under 38 without children will have 
little effect because the chances are 
they will be reclassified into I-A be- 
fore the middle of the year. 

“III-B classification for married men 
under 38 with children will delay their 
consideration for induction until all 
III-A men under 38 without children 
have been examined and those physic- 
ally fit are called. 

“The local boards of the Selective 
Service System have much latitude in 
determining whether a man is a ‘nec- 
cessary man. They may consider 
those not listed in Occupational Bulle- 
tin No. 27 as being ‘necessary’ and they 
may, if the facts warrant, refuse to 
defer a man listed as ‘necessary’ in 
Occupational Bulletin No. 27. Occu- 
pational Bulletin No. 27 is advisory 
only. Publishers are urged to give 
immediate consideration to their en- 
tire employment problem and in ask- 
ing for deferment of ‘necessary men’ 
it is important that publishers demon- 
strate very definitely that the removal 
of any given man from his job would 
cause a serious loss of effectiveness.” 








Cowles Family 
Of Des Moines 


continued from page 32 





does Sunday features from Washing- 
ton and Don Grant, former R & T re- 
porter and now Washington corre- 
spondent for Look magazine, also con- 
tributes special features. The Wash- 
ington service is really an extension 
of the papers’ Iowa state coverage in 
that the bureau seeks out the situa- 
tions of major interest to Iowans and 
Minnesota readers. 

Of special interest is the compara- 
tively new “Washington Memos,” a 
weekly feature in which all four wri- 
ters contribute and collaborate. It is 
not a gossip column, inasmuch as all 
the items are well substantiated, but 
the human interest angle is stressed. 
Many items are fresh and significantly 
prophetic as to trends in Washington 
policy. 

The Register & Tribune Syndicate 
was started 20 years ago when John 
Cowles decided that a newspaper syn- 
dicate could flourish west of the Hud- 
son River. He hired Henry Martin, 
formerly circulation manager of the 
old Capital, as syndicate manager. The 
first feature offered to newspapers was 
“Your Baby and Mine,” by Myrtle 
Meyer Eldred, who still writes the col- 
umn and keeps it among the “best 


sellers” of the R & T features. The 
organization is one of the few news- 
paper syndicates operated outside of 
New York and Chicago and includes 
the sale of the Chicago Daily News 
Foreign Service along with its own 
full-line of exclusively-created fea- 
tures. 


A Metropolitan Operation 


Outstanding developments under 
the Cowles regime have been steps 
taken which have made the Register 
and Tribune a truly “metropolitan” 
newspaper operation in a semi-rural 
setting. Chief among these has been 
the widespread and efficiently-man- 
aged circulation set-up under the di- 
rection of Bill Cordingley and his as- 
sociates, E. P. Schwartz, C. K. Jeffer- 
son, R. M. McIntire and J. D. Lynch. 
Service has been their keynote in 
building home - delivered circulation 
through an organization of approxi- 
mately 5,000 carrier-salesmen in Des 
Moines and hundreds of towns 
throughout the state. 

The Register and Tribune was the 
first large newspaper operation in 
which circulation income amounted to 
more than half of the total revenue 
from subscribers and advertisers. 

Likewise, the Des Moines papers 
have been promotion- minded and 
have used as much space to promote 
their features, service and enterprise 
as any single advertiser. John Mars- 
ton heads the promotion department 


which has been a consistent winner of 
Epiror & PUBLISHER promotion con- 
tests. 


Forrest R. Geneva is in charge of 
retail advertising and Charles J. Feld- 
mann directs the national advertising 
department. B. M. Brown handles 
classified. The Register and Tribune 
has followed a wartime policy of not 
attempting to make a concerted effort 
to obtain local sponsored pages of pa- 
triotic advertising. Only in the case 
of some special local wartime event, 
in which merchants have expressed a 
desire to cooperate, has the R & T run 
cooperative pages. 

In addition to department heads al- 
ready mentioned, other executives 
who are closely associated with the 
Cowles family in operating the proper- 
ties which include 807 R & T employes 
and 239 radio staff members, are Ar- 
thur T. Gormley, business manager; 
Fred A. Little, general counsel; Wil- 
liam Smith, assistant to Gardner, Jr.. 
J. F. Pezdirtz, mechanical superin- 
dent; and Luther L. Hill, general man- 
ager of the radio stations, KSO-KRNT, 
Des Moines; and WNAX, Yankton, 
S. D.—Sioux City. 

(Note: Next week the story of the 
Cowles family’s successful venture in 
Minneapolis newspaper circles will be 
told in detail, including the publish- 
ing philosophy of John Cowles, presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Star-Journal 
and Tribune.) 


Waymack Named 
Editor of R & T 


W. W. Waymack was elected editor 
of the Des Moines Register & Tribune 
at the annual stockholders’ meeting 
Jan. 30. He succeeds Harvey Ingham, 
who becomes editor emeritus. 

Mr. Ingham, 84, has been editor of 
the newspapers for more than 40 years. 
Several years ago he turned over the 
active editorship of the editorial pages 
to Mr. Waymack. Mr. Ingham has 
since been writing a signed column on 
the Register’s editorial page. This will 
be continued unchanged. 

For years Mr. Ingham and Mr. 
Waymack worked side by side on the 
editorial pages. Their views are in 
harmony. The change in titles wil! in 
no way change the editorial policies of 
the newspapers. 

Mr. Waymack is a graduate of 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Ia., 
and in his early career was on the 
staff of the Sioux City Journal. He 
joined the Register & Tribune in 1918. 

He won the Pulitzer prize for “dis- 
tinguished editorial writing” during 
1937. He is a trustee of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace 
and a director of the Chicago Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

Fred A. Little, general counsel, and 
Arthur T. Gormley, business manager, 
were both promoted to vice-presidents 
of the Register and Tribune Company 
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H. C. Ogden Dies; 
Published 12 
W. Va. Papers 


WHEELING, W. Va., Feb. 1—Herschel 


Coombs Ogden, 74, widely known 
West Virginia publisher, who owned 
a chain of 12 newspapers in this state 
and one in North Carolina, died Jan. 
31 in a Wheeling hospital, after having 
been in ill health about four years. 

Born at Worthington, near Fair- 
mount, he started his newspaper career 
on the old Wheeling Register shortly 
after his graduation from West Vir- 
ginia University in 1887. He first 
clipped state exchanges and pasted a 
daily column, later being assigned to 
cover local and state politics. 

Mr. Ogden became a publisher Sept. 
19, 1890, when the Wheeling News was 
established in collaboration with J. H. 
Long, W. P. Robinson, S. G. Smith 
and Frank P. McNeill. Colonel Long 
left the News three years later to 
purchase the Advertiser in Hunting- 
ton and is now chairman of the board 
of the Huntington Publishing Co. 

Mr. Ogden began to expand his en- 
terprises soon after the turn of the 
century and at the time of his death 
his newspaper chain consisted of the 
Wheeling News-Register and Intelli- 
gencer, Parkersburg News and Senti- 
nel, Fairmont Times and West Virgi- 
nian, Welch Daily Times, Weirton Times, 
Hinton Daily News, Point Pleasant 
Register, Martinsburg Journal, Elkins 
Inter-Mountain, Moundsville Journal, 
Williamson Daily News, and the Wash- 
ington (N. C.) News. He also for- 
merly owned the Wellsburg Her- 
ald, New Castle (Pa.) Herald, and 
the Braxton Central, a weekly at 
Sutton. 

Besides his publishing interests, Mr. 
Ogden was a principal stockholder in 
the Belle Alkali Co., one of the big 
chemical firms in the Kanawha Valley 
near Charleston; president of the 
United States Stamping Co. at Mounds; 
president of the Half Dollar Trust and 
Savings Bank at Wheeling, and direc- 
tor in numerous banks and business 
enterprises. 


Obituary 


ROBERT J. FRENCH, 37, executive 

sports editor of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, died Feb. 1 in a local hospital 
of cerebral meningitis, following an 
illness of only a few days. A veteran 
sports reporter, French worked on the 
Toledo (O.) Times and the Detroit 
Free Press before joining the Inquirer 
in 1939. His father, Robert French, 
is widely known as sports editor of 
the Toledo Blade. 

A. S. Perrerson, 75, whose more- 
than-40-year career as a newspaper- 
man covered almost all parts of the 
country and included virtually every 
type of newspaper work from reporter 
to publisher, died Jan. 30 at Los An- 
geles after an extended illness. Pet- 
terson began his career editing a 
weekly paper in the mining town of 
Central City, Colo., during the 90’s. 
Early in the century he edited the 
Santa Barbara (Cal.) Independent, 
then founded the Santa Barbara Daily 
News. Later he worked in New York, 
Boston, Denver, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. He was managing edi- 
tor of the old Los Angeles Record and 
of the San Francisco Evening Post. 

ALEXANDER R. SHARTON, 62, who was 
publisher of the New York Journal 
of Commerce from 1927 until two 
years ago when he retired because 
of ill health, died Jan. 30 in Mount 





Sinai Hospital, New York, after a 


long illness. 

Cuartes W. Berccren, 72, for many 
years employed as a reporter on the 
Chicago Daily News, died Jan. 28 
at his home in Kellogg, Iowa. He 
retired about 20 years ago. 

Wirrep L. Haas, 50, former western 
division circulation manager for the 
Detroit News, died Jan. 26 in a De- 
troit hospital following an illness of 
several months. He had been an em- 
ploye of the News for more than 24 
years. 

Hartey G. “Par” Wesster, 49, first 
photographer and cartoonist on the 
old Minnesota Star, later the Minneap- 
olis Star, died of a heart attack in 
Cincinnati Jan. 30. In recent years 
he had been a vaudeville comedian 
and radio entertainer, and died while 
giving a performance before 3,500 
persons. 

Junius Foster BAxTer died Jan. 25 
at his home in Kansas City. He had 
operated the Baxter Advertising Com- 
pany there from 1916 until his retire- 
ment from active business two years 
ago. He formerly worked on the 
Topeka (Kan.) Herald, Kansas City 
Journal and was at one time advertis- 
ing representative for the Chicago 
Tribune in New York. 


Cart F. Zrrret, 66, publisher of Zit’s 
Weekly, a theatrical publication for 
more than 20 years until its suspen- 
sion about three years ago, died Jan. 
30 at his New York home. He was 
widely known as a theatrical writer 
and advertising solicitor for the Hearst 
publications in New York, and con- 
ceived a copyrighted chart, published 
in the New York Journal, which 
graded vaudeville performances. 

ArcHIg BELL, former drama critic 
and travel writer for Cleveland news- 
papers and a world traveler himself, 
died in Cleveland, Tuesday, Jan 26 
of pneumonia complicated by a heart 
ailment which prompted his retire- 
ment 10 years ago. 

Tuomas B. Upcuurcu, 46, advertising 
manager of the Montgomery (Ala.) 
Journal, until he resigned four years 
ago to go in business for himself, died 
Jan. 28 after a short illness. He joined 
the Journal 17 years ago after working 
for the Atlanta Journal. 

Homer W. Witson, 80, retired co- 
owner of the Abilene (Kan.) Reflec- 
tor-Chronicle, died Jan. 28 at the 
home of a grandson in Tulsa, Okla. 

Louis J. ScHutte, 65, with the Keno- 
sha (Wis.) Evening News circulation 
department the last 10 years, died at a 
Kenosha hospital Jan. 26 following a 
month’s illness. 

Joun F. O’Netm, 39, a reporter and 
photographer on the Framingham 
(Mass.) News and correspondent for 
the Boston Post, died Jan. 31 at his 
home. 

* 


SDX INITIATION 


Mapison, Wis., Jan. 28—Louis P. 
Lochner, former AP chief in Berlin; 
Carl T. Anderson, King Features’ 
creator of “Little Henry” cartoons; 
Charles E. Broughton, editor of the 
Sheboygan Press; W. J. Erlandson, 
editor and publisher of the Lake Mills 
(Wis.) Leader, and W. D. Hoard, Jr., 
president of W. D. Hoard & Sons 
Company, Fort Atkinson, Wis., pub- 
lishers of Hoard’s Dairyman and the 
Jefferson County Union, were initiated 
as professional members of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, by the Wisconsin active 
chapter on Jan. 21. Following the 
initiation, the chapter held an initia- 
tion dinner, at which Mr. Lochner, 
William T. Evjue, editor of the Madi- 
son Capital Times, and John A. 
Berge of the Wisconsin Alumni Asso- 
ciation, were speakers. 


EDI 
CHINESE COPY GIRL 


Copy girls may be becoming com- 
monplace in newspaper offices these 
days, but the San Diego (Cal.) Union 
and Tribune-Sun claim they have 
probably the first of her kind in 
slender, black-haired, 19-year-old 
Miss Lin Lyang, descended from 
Chinese, Korean and Hindu ancestors. 
Born in San Francisco, Miss Lyang 
was educated in Coalinga, Cal., where 
she was graduated from Coalinga J. C. 
After a stab at aircraft work in San 
Diego, she began attempts to enter 
newspaper work. Her persistence was 
rewarded when, after her tenth visit 
to the office of Managing Editor J. C. 
Safley since last August, she was put 
on the payroll. 


. 
BILL OF RIGHTS LUNCH 
A luncheon of the Committee for the 
Annual Observance of the Bill of 
Rights is to be held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, N. Y., Feb. 18. The purpose 
of the luncheon is declared to be two- 
fold: first, because the State of 
New York has officially set the week 
of Feb. 14-20 as Bill of Rights Week 
in the schools of the state; and, second, 
to set up a permanent organization in 
connection with the Bill of Rights. 
The Rev. W. Harold Weigle, D.D., 
Rector of the Historic Saint Paul’s 
Church in Eastchester, N. Y., is chair- 
man of the Committee. 


WOMAN NEWS CHIEF 


One of the few women news execu- 
tives in California is Joyce Wiley, 
news editor of the Santa Paula Chron- 
icle, evening daily. Miss Wiley, who 
was graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin School of Journalism last 
June, began newspapering as society 
reporter on the Portland (Me.) Press 
— Miss Wiley is only 22 years 
ola, 
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. . . and this is to report 


that the job-hunt is over as 
a result of my EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER ad.” 


The above is an excerpt of a re- 
cent letter received from Mari- 
anne Pachner, formerly of N. Y.C., 
and now happily located in Cleve- 


land, Ohio. Further, she writes: 


“T imagine you'd like to know what 
replies the ad drew. There must have 
been about 20—a number from the 
far west. 

“Three definite offers developed— 


one newspaper, one radio, and NEA 
Service, with the latter most inter- 
esting. 

“All the nice 
your saying about NEA s 


things I remember 
cem to be 


true.” 


Other situations wanted adver- 
tisers and E. & P. Personnel 
Service applicants have had similar 
results, Details for registration in 
classified rate masthead. 


PERSONNEL SERVICE 
Editor & Publisher 


New York 


1700 Times Tower 











TOR & PUBLISHER 


CLASSIFIED | 
RATES 


“SITUATIONS WANTED" 
(Cash with Order) 


| time — .50 per line 
4 times — .40 per line 


“HELP WANTED" AND ALL 
OTHER CLASSIFICATIONS 


| time — .90 per line 

2 times — .80 per line 

4 times — .70 per line 
FORMS CLOSE WEDNESDAY NIGHT 

FOR PUBLICATION THE CURRENT 
WEEK'S ISSUE 

To calculate the cost of any classified ad, 
count five average words to the line. Mini- 
mum space acceptable for publication is 
three lines. Keyed replies: Advertisers who 
key their ads in care of EDITOR & PUB. 
LISHER should consider this as three words. 


PERSONNEL BUREAU 

This service is rendered gratuitous in con- 
nection with our "Situations Wanted" ad. 
vertisers in lieu of the continuous number 
of calls we receive from newspapers, maga- 
zines, publicity, advertising and allied pro- 
fessions for men (and women, too), for 
all departments of the craft. Registration 
for listing experience and basic data sent 
upon receipt of four-time copy and pay- 
ment. Change or substitute copy permis- 
sible on four-time advertisements. 











Mechanical Equipment For Sale 


Full automatic 50 and 75 HP AC motor 
press drives. Hoe 48 and 32-page press 
with AC motor drive, casting equipment, 





curved router for 22%” length. Pony 
autoplate, chases, etc. Box 491, Boise, 
Idaho. 





Goss 12-page Monitor Press, recently rebuilt, 
with complete stereotyping equipment. 
Also chases, turtles, and office equip- 
ment. Write for circular. Sioux City 
Shopping News, Sioux City, Iowa. 








Mechanical Equipment Wanted 





Wanted: Cutler-Hammer full automatic two- 
motor web press drive and crosshead type 
controller for operation on 220 volt 
60 cycle phase. Give full details, inelud- 
ing serial number of panel. Box 204, 
Editor & Publisher. 

WANTED 

Goss press, single width (two pages wide), 
13%-inch printing diameter — 21%-inch 
cut-off or deck for same. Give full details 
and prices. Box 1042, Editor & Publisher. 











Newspapers For Sale 


Daily in substantial agricultural area that 
can be bought right. City under 10,000. 
Arizona weekly—no daily now. W. H. 
Glover Co., Ventura, Calif. 

NEWSPAPER PROPERTIES bought, sold, 
appraised. Confidential negotiations. 

L. PARKER LIKELY 
New York, N. Y. 








Times Building, 


Help Wanted 


Advertising Manager-Salesman, able to help 
on news. At once! Start $42.50. The 
Hazard Herald, Hazard, Ky. 

Afternoon Daily, 5,000 circulation — town 
10,000 — wants City Editor. Permanent. 

















$40. Times-Bulletin, Van Wert, Ohio. 
Artist Wanted. Experienced illustrator with 

comic strip experience to illustrate suc- 

cessful syndicated strip. Send samples 


and detailed experience. Illustrative type 
required. Box 372, Editor & Publisher. 

Can you write good retail copy and sell it? 
Fine newspaper opportunity. Write fully 
to Box 343, Editor & Publisher. 


Classified Telephone Solicitor for large 
Daily in New Jersey. Experienced only! 
Weekly guarantee $30.00. State experi- 
ence, age, etc., to Box 312, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Connecticut Daily desires draft-exempt man 
for desk work and some general report- 
ing. Give newspaper experience, plus sal- 
ary expected. Address Box 350, Editor 
& Publisher. 

Desirable position open for TRAINED 
copyreader, either man or woman, in city 
of 800,000 population. Must be draft ex- 
empt or reasonably certain of permanent 
deferment. This is no job for amateurs 
or fourflushers. Applicant must supply 
gilt-edged references both as to ability 
and character. Definite salary will not 
be fixed until after four weeks’ trial. 
Please state qualifications fully, give ref- 
erences and inclose picture. Box 314, 
Editor & Publisher. 

Wanted: Reporter fully experienced, versa- 
tile writer, capable of running important 

Box 346, 

















branch office suburban Daily. 
Editor & Publisher. 
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Help Wanted 
(Continued) 


Situations Wanted 
Administrati 





free Circulation Weekly is looking for a 
conscientious man with editorial experi- 
ence who can sell advertising and also 
handle very limited news content. All- 
around experience on small Daily or 
Weekly would be helpful. Salary $40.00. 
Five hours from New York in a live-wire 
city. Write full details. Box 348, Editor 
& Publisher. 

type Operator for small Daily. Must be 
on reliable. $30. The Hazard Herald, 
Hazard, Ky. 
Old established firm of newspaper repre- 
sentatives has opening for salesman for 
Philadelphia office. National newspaper 
advertising selling experience in Phila- 
delphia territory preferred but not essen- 
tial. Write complete details past experi- 
ence, salary requirements to Box 344, 
Editor & Publisher. 








All-around newspaper executive—circulation, 
mechanical production, business office. 
Successful record. Best references. Draft 
exempt. Box 251, Editor & Publisher. 





Assistant to Business or Production Man- 


ager, 39, 12 years’ experience, seven 
with large metropolitan paper. Intimate 
knowledge of all mechanical departments. 
Can take over all detail of busy admin- 
istrator. Especially good at cost reduc- 
ing, trouble shooting, corespondence. Box 
325, Editor & Publisher. 


Editor-Publisher, 43 years’ experience edi- 
torial writing and special advertising 
promotion. Capable of taking full charge 
of Daily or Weekly newspaper. Sixty 
years old—perfect health—very active. 
Edgar P. Young, Cecil Democrat, Elkton, 
Maryland. 











rters: New York newspaper has open- 
ings for experienced, draft-exempt, male 
reporters to replace for duration men in 
service. Write giving qualifications to 
Box 370, Editor & Publisher. 
Sales Representative. Liberal 
a ent ony Syndicate selling 
experience desirable but sales or promo- 
tion experience on Daily newspaper ac- 
ceptable. Must be draft exempt and 
willing to travel. Our staff aware of 
this ad. Send detailed experience and 
references. Box 375, Editor & Pub- 


lisher. 
rtunity some salesman on the way 
"tee been seeking. Permanent posi- 
tion on Middlewestern Daily, 60,000 cir- 
culation, using advanced sales procedure. 
Requires above average layout ability. 
aggressiveness and hard work. Good salary 
plus liberal bonus. Box 376, Editor & 
Publisher. 
THE READERS CLUB 
has some out-of-the-top-drawer jobs avail- 
able now, and invites applications: 


1, A COMPTROLLER is needed: & 
man or woman who is capable of taking 
complete charge of the fiscal management 
of a million-dollar business, including the 
making of budgets, the control of expen- 
ditures, the handling of personnel, the 
detailed control of all re from 

inistrative viewpoint. 
tn GENERAL ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGER is needed: a man or woman who 
has had ample experience in direct-mail 
& ° 
N rwo PRODUCTION PEOPLE are 
needed: one to supervise the production 
of books and the other to supervise the 
production of promotional material. The 
men or women who take these jobs must 
be expert in the ‘‘traffic’’ side of pro- 
duction, they do not have to be ‘‘art 
directors.’’ be 

4. TWO SECRETARIES: Young women 
with experience in the world of printing, 
or of advertising, or of books. : 

Please apply by letter only, no appli- 
cations may be made in person or by 
telephone. In your letter, state your 
experience succinctly; the salary you 
want to have; and, if you are a man, 
what is your draft classification. Your 
letter will be accepted in confidence if 
you wish. Address it to Mr. George Macy, 
41 East 57th Street, New York. 


Wanted: Circulation Manager small Daily. 
State experience, salary expected first let- 
ter. Times, Florence, Ala. a 

Wanted: Combination Pressman-Stereotyper 
for 16-page Duplex Tubular. Times-News, 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Wanted: Copy reader and combination copy 
reader-reporter for jobs on one of oldest 
and most influential Dailies on Pacific 
Coast. State experience, references, draft 
status and salary. Wire Box 345, Editor 























& Publisher. 

Wanted: News Writer for NBC-affiliated 
tadio station in large Mid-West city. 
Give references, age. draft status and 
present salary. Box 355, Editor & Pub- 


lisher 





WANTED: 
Someone Who Can Create Puzzles 


If yon have had experience at making up 
puzzles, we have an interesting full-time 
or part-time proposition for you. Please 
write in detail, stating education and 
experience. If you have any samples to 
enclose, you may forward same, together 
with stamped envelope for return to you. 
Box 250, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Advertising 





oo 
Advertising man, eight years’ experience 
large and small dailies, plus two years’ 
experience as reporter. Age 32, married, 
one child, temperate, draft exempt, per- 
sonable, college. 

Wane .«- 
Wishes to contact publisher of small 
daily or good weekly desiring to be re- 
lieved of active responsibility. Will talk 
salary and percentage or lease. Any lo- 
cality but prefer Florida, Texas, or 
California. 


ee % 
Although employed at adequate salary 
under excellent conditions by outstand- 
ing daily, hundred thousand circulation 
group, future questionable. Believing that 
knowledge, ability and experience, when 
properly applied, lead to security, the 
decision reached is to do something 
about it now! 

Airmail pertinent facts in confidence to 

Box 318 Editor & Publisher 

Advertising and Business Manager, now 
employed in city of 18,000, desires change 
that offers more possibilities. Has suc- 
cessful record for 20 years—exceptional 
ability for promoting special pages and 
sections. Best references. Age 40, mar- 
ried, one child. Box 220, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

Advertising Copywriter-Salesman, eighteen 
years’ experience. Excellent sales record 
backed by references. Prefer to locate in 
Connecticut, Rhode Island or Massachu- 
setts. Thirty-nine years of age, married, 
two children. Box 191, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 











Advertising Manager, excellent record—six- 


teen years newspaper, diversified adver- 
tising. Get results. Now with retail 
chain. Want permanent connection. Age 
87, 3-A, married. Box 290, Editor & 
Publisher. 





Advertising Manager seeks permanent con- 


nection with a newspaper publisher who 
needs a man capable of building linage 
(national-retail) in these changing times. 
Indefatigable worker—record of accom- 





plishment! Age 45. Salary moderate. 
Box 209, Editor & Publisher. 
Advertising Manager - Disp] Sal 





Twelve years as Local Advertising Man- 
ager large chain newspaper—two years 
Advertising Manager small Daily in met- 


ropolitan area. Good copy and layout 
man. Excellent references. Draft ex- 
empt. Available in two weeks. Box 234, 


Editor & Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MANAGER 
—well seasoned; now employed but wants 
better, long-time connection with prog- 
ressive first or second paper; midwest, 
west or south preferred. Familiar with 
annual operations running from $50,000 








to $250,000. Good references. Write 
Box 223, Editor & Publisher. 
CLASSIFIED MANAGER — : 
Capable organizer — practical executive, 


with an unusual background of manage- 
ment accomplishments and general news- 
paper experience. Have been the leader 
in highly competitive city. Twenty years 
classified manager prominent midwestern 
newspaper. Considerable retail depart- 
ment experience. Excellent qualifications 
for assistant advertising director of large 
newspaper or advertising manager of 
small paper. A-1 business, character ref- 
erences. Married. Family. Age 45. Avail- 
able now. Box 275, Editor & Publisher. 

Classified Manager—Twenty years’ experi- 
ence. Past draft age. Satisfactory reason 
for making change. Box 332, Editor & 
Publisher. 








Wanted: Stereotyper and flatbed, Cox- 
Duplex pressman of experience. Small 
city with ideal living conditions. Write 


or wire The Norwich Sun, Norwich, N. Y. 
Western newspaper needs good all around 
reporter, draft exempt, sometime in April. 
Preference to man knowing western coun- 
‘ry. Snapshot, salary expectation desired 
{a spplication. Box 816, Editor & Pub- 
isher. 
Young Man or Woman wanted to do layout 
and some copy in promotion department 
of The Des Moines Register and Tribune. 
Energy, good disposition and skill essen- 
tial. Central spot in large growing or- 
ganization. State facts about yourself 
completely. Also salary expected. John 
arston, Promotion Manager, Register 








and Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa. 








Successful Advertising Manager in market 
of 175,000 seeks position with wider op- 
portunities in progressive organization. 
East preferred. Box 273, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Top Salesman, 20 years newspapers, with 


excellent background editorial work and 
commercial art. Exceptional copy. Age 
44, married. Present salary $60. Con- 
sider executive position smaller daily. 
Box 322, Editor & Publisher. 





with reputation for building linage. 


Well-Known N. Y. State 

ADVERTISING ee aoe 

e- 
sourceful in ideas—aggressive in sales. 
Seventeen years’ experience. Seeks posi- 
tion on medium, small-sized Daily. A-1 
references. Age 37, married, family, clas- 
sified 8-A. Box 304, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Circulation 


Situations Wanted 
Editorial (Cont'd) 





All-Around Circulation executive — knows 
mechanical production, business manage- 
ment. Top flight. Enviable record both cir- 
culation production and economical man- 
agement. Draft exempt. Available March 
Ist. Bex 251, Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation: Fifteen years’ experience. Ex- 
cellent record; circulation manager on 
medium, small-sized Daily. Age 35, mar- 
ried, three children. Box 366, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Circulation Man — draft exempt. Eighteen 
years’ experience. Former manager. Now 
supervisor large newspaper; wants job as 
Circulation Manager or Assistant in South. 
Clean, productive record. Salary open. 
Box 367, Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation Manager now employed, draft 
exempt, desires change. Twenty years’ 
successful record. Experienced morning, 
evening, Sunday — South, Middlewest, 
East and Pacific Coast. Can give intelli- 
gent, economical management. Build loyal, 
aggressive organization. Familiar all dis- 
tribution. Best references. Box 361, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Circulation Manager—over 15 years news- 
paper circulation building—10 years ex- 
ecutive capacity. Home delivery, Little 
Merchant specialist. Sound, efficient 
methods. ‘‘A good circulation man’’ at- 
tested by Publishers and ABO records. 
Age 50 years, married, not subject to 
draft. Abstainer. Your inquiry confiden- 
tial. Box 216, Editor & Publisher. 

Circulation Manager with complete knowl- 
edge of Home Delivery, promotion and 
maintenance, with twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience in highly competitive fields—a 
real producer and organizer with a back- 
ground of economy in managing depart- 

















ment! Excellent references regarding 
character and achievements. In the for- 
ties, married, good health. Correspond- 


ence strictly confidential. 
tor & Publisher. 

Circulation Manager or Assistant. Years of 
experience. Can handle boys, and know 
the Little Merchant Plan. Past draft age. 
Seeks early connection. Write Box 359, 
Editor & Publisher. 

City and Country Circulator, 35, draft ex- 
empt, with 10 years’ city and four years’ 
country experience on morning, evening 
and Sunday combination. Exceptional rec- 
ord for increased circulation and net 
revenue. Wants position as circulation 
manager with opportunity based on pro- 
duction. Box 368, Editor & Publisher. 


Situations Wanted 
Editorial 
A draft-exempt Reporter; 


Box 212, Edi- 














beats, features; 


metropolitan, small-city experience. C-15 
at 8656 Dumbarton Road, Detroit, 
Michigan. 





A famed city editor has recommended me 
as ‘‘hard-working, talented, dependable, 
who can successfully discharge the duties 
of any position he feels himself capable 
of undertaking.’’ Am a reporter-feature 
writer. Have written publicity and radio. 
Draft deferred.. Box 176, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 





Ability as Editorial Cartoonist has won 
me international recognition. My car- 
toons signed COAKLEY have appeared 
daily, to January Ist, in The Washing- 


ton Post and now running weekly in OW! 


‘*Vietory.’’ Wish to make permanent 
newspaper connection immediately. Le 
Beron Coakley, N.W., 


1858 Park Road, 
Washington, D. C. 





Attractive young woman. College, Christian, 
several years’ experience with A-1 firms 
including industrial, trade association, 
financial and statistical publishing fields. 
Statistics, charts, languages, research, 
writing ability. Independent worker— 
good at organizing—seeks opportunity 
worthwhile research, survey, or factual 
publication. Box 215, Editor & Publisher. 

Capable young newspaperwoman, feature 

writer, reporter, five years’ large metro- 

politan Daily, two years’ leading Sunday 
magazine syndicate, bylines, wants job 
any large city. Currently employed, will 








accept smaller salary with opportunity 
advancement, permanence. Box 360, Edi- 
tor & Publisher. 

Copydesk-rewrite; 3-A, working; snappy 


heads; five years’ background; New York 





vicinity preferred. Box 358, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Editor, Maine born, age 63, vigorous, 25 
years’ newspaper experience in Massa- 


chusetts, Texas and New York; reporter, 
editorial writer, editor; four years’ edi- 
tor important magazine; author several 
books; familiar with current affairs and 
publicity problems; has edited and super- 
vised house organs. Interested sound 
responsible job where experience and ten 
generations of American tradition count. 
For confidential information, refer to 
Joshua B. Powers, Inc., 345 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. 





Editorial assistant. 


Young woman experi- 
enced in texts, educational matter. Able 
writer. Box 278, Editor & Publisher. 





European experience: 


with Paris Herald 
when Nazis came. Desk, reporting in 
U. S. since. Married, age 28, two chil- 
dren. Telegraph berth preferred. Box 
364, Editor & Publisher. 


Editorship or g Editorship by 
Managing Editor now employed in city 
125,000. Age 40. Been managing and 
city editor 16 years. Former city editor 
city of 500,000. Never fired or demoted. 
Box 313, Editor & Publisher. 





Five years’ experience with weekly news- 
papers, magazines have prepared me for 
a desk or reportorial job with your news 
agency, newspaper, or literary magazine; 
must be in New York City area. Hard- 
working, college journalism graduate, 
draft deferred. Box 308, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 
FOR THE DURATION — 

thought I could do the writing I’ve al- 

ways wanted to do, but a war came on. 

I am vigorous, capable and sober. Have 

been reporter, city, news and managing 

editor in cities up to 100,000, and city 

editor in city of 3,000,000. 

I left that work to do pubiic relations 
work. Now am available for a man- 
aging editor’s job in a city up to 250,000, 
but for the duration only! Know news 
and have the ability to make men work 
with me, not for me. Box 247, Editor 
& Publisher. 

General assignment, political reporter, 
young woman. Four years’ experience 
medium-sized Daily. Box 311, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Girl Reporter in college news bureau wants 
job on Daily. Journalism graduate. Col- 
lege associate editor. Box 362, Editor & 
Publisher. 





~ 











Metropolitan morning newspaperman, trained 


as editor at all desks, seeks permanent, 
responsible position on small afternoon 
newspaper. Seventeen years’ experience. 
Married, children. Box 371, Editor & 
Publisher. 

News and Sports Writer, 23, draft exempt 
—four years’ experience—desires posi- 
tion with future. Florida preferred. 
Box 342, Editor & Publisher. 

Racing Writer and Handicapper. Life-time 
background, interesting as writer—sound 
as handicapper. Well-grounded all phases. 
Draft exempt. Box 356, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. 

Reporter, desires editorial position on 
Daily or large Weekly. Ex-college editor. 
Experienced: news, features, interviews. 
Intimate knowledge of current affairs— 
domestic and foreign. Graduate of large 
Eastern university. Recently draft de- 
ferred. Box 261, Editor & Publisher. 

Reporter-Rewrite, 25, draft deferred. Wife. 
child; also radio script and telegraph desk 
experience. College. Now employed on 
Daily. Any location. Box 357, Editor & 
Publisher. 

Telegraph, city, makeup editor; top re- 
porter; life background; 43, single, draft 
deferred; earnest, aggressive, temperate, 











25, 








personable; college; good health; em- 
ployed, seek broader field; references; 
reasonable; East preferred. Box 235, 


Editor & Publisher 


Tired of jobs with good future—want one 
with good present, tool Girl, 25, with 
four years’ newspaper and press associ- 
ation experience Box 369, Editor & 
Publisher 








WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT 


Experienced reporter (13 years in 
Washington) and writer who is not 
content to let government press 
agents do his work; wide contacts; 
knows Washington; covers Con- 
gress; White House; administrative 
agencies; now employed at good sal- 
ary but wants more compatible work 
representing first-class daily; mar- 
ried; family; non-drinker; 40; best 
references. Address, Correspondent, 
Care John ©. Loeser, 1232 National 
Press Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Young Woman Writer—more interested in 
meeting ‘‘dead-line’’ than ‘‘date’’ would 
like position with newspaper or publicity 
firm. Have interviewed famous personali- 
ties, reviewed concerts and movies. Short- 
hand, too! Box 262, Editor & Publisher. 











Situations Wanted 





lechanical 
Available March ist. Age 45. Seventeen 
years’ pressroom experience, together 


with Foreman experience. Thoroughly 
capable on Web Rotary presses. Desires 
steady position. Modest salary. Reliable. 
Excellent health. Box 327, Editor & 
Publisher. 


Newspaper Pressman in charge Boise Capi- 
tal News past 12 years until suspension 
wants charge Tubular, Goss or Hoe. What 
have you to offer? George C. Oxford, 
Boise, Idaho. 








Operator - Printer - Machinist. 


Competent. 
Large, small shop experience. Present job 
16 years—12 as foreman. Situation with 
future Chicago, Midwest area. Union. 
Top references. Age 87, married, one 
child. Box 365, Editor & Publisher. 





Photo-Engraver, 


experienced many years 
managing all branches, majoring in color. 
Box 363, Editor & Publisher. 
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SHOP TALK AT TE 


AFTER a month of operation under 
the War Production Board order 
that print paper consumption be lim- 


ited to the amount 
Metropolitan used to produce the 
Papers Cut net paid circulation 
Paper Wes during the same pe- 


riod of 1941, publish- 
ers of all ranks and 
sizes have an idea of what can and 
what cannot be done to carry out the 
WPPB’s intentions. Metropolitan papers 
that have come to our notice seem to 
be working with a safe margin by the 
Board’s present requirements, even to 
be anticipating the probability of fur- 
ther cuts in their supply before long. 
That is prudent operation. 

News of all kinds is being written 
more tightly. It is a dull season in the 
sporting world, but even that would 
not account for the ultra-Spartan 
treatment that is now being given 
sports news by many big city papers. 
The same goes for society and finance 
news, both of which have been over- 
written in many offices in the past. 
News was cut to the bone the other 
day in all categories when the pictures 
from Casablanca were laid on editors’ 
desks. 

(And, __ parenthetically, let us 
drop a compliment to the folks who 
took those pictures. They told the 
story well and filled in some of the 
evident gaps left by the cables and 
wireless news of the previous week.) 

To date, there has been no drastic 
action to cut down returns, but there 
is no doubt that all metropolitan pub- 
lishers and circulation managers are 
trying to get their distribution on as 
stable a base as possible. Before the 
year is out, they may have to go all 
the way on the returns problem, as 
many of them have already done in 
the matter of cutting out competitive 
editions. That these steps have been 
voluntary and without any specific 
governmental directions indicates that 
the metropolitan press is thoroughly 
aware of its responsibilities, which are 
great. 

According to studies made during 
the past year, some 200 metropoli- 
tan daily and Sunday newspapers use 
about 85 per cent of the country’s total 
consumption of newsprint. They use 
practically all of the tonnage of other 
paper grades which are covered by the 
order. Probably not more than 5 per 
cent of the total newsprint tonnage is 
used by the small dailies and weeklies 
(of less than 5,000 circulation) which 
are specifically exempted by the WPB 
from the 1941 limitation. The remain- 
ing 12 to 15 per cent is used by about 
900 dailies, ranging in circulation from 
5,000 to 25,000 a day, ard it is upon 
these that the WPB order appears to 
be working the greatest hardship. 

ak * * 
THE PLIGHT of these papers was re- 
cently stated by JS Gray, president 
and editor of the Monroe (Mich.) 
Evening News, and 


Mathematics eee se of 
e Inland Daily Press 

ao Smell Association. Mr. Gray 
y Fapers stated their case in 


a memorandum to 
W. G. Chandler, director of the print- 
ing and publishing division of the 
WPB, and Donald J. Sterling, consul- 
tant on newspaper and publishing 
problems to Donald M. Ne’son, WPB 
chief. 

Both of these men, former execu- 
tives of important newspapers, have 
cooperated with the Newspaper In- 
dustry Advisory Committee to the 
WPB to the end that necessary cuts in 


By ARTHUR ROBB 


print paper tonnage be accomplished 
with the minimum of damage to all 
newspapers, and they urged that Mr. 
Gray place his views before the entire 
field through Eprror & PUBLISHER. 

Mr. Gray’s memorandum pointed 
out that the larger city newspapers 
will be able to effect a maximum of 
saving with the least loss in circula- 
tion and product merit. Obvious elim- 
ination of wasteful and competitive 
practices alone would go far toward 
that end. Furthermore, circulation 
increases in metropolitan fields, he 
points out, have averaged 2.3 per cent 
daily and 7.1 per cent Sunday against 
1941 levels—a much smaller percen- 
tage of increase than has been com- 
mon in non-metropolitan communities. 

In the 5,000 to 25,000 circulation 
class, he says, these conditions gen- 
erally prevail: 

“1. There is small chance of economy 
in elimination of wasteful practices. 
The nature of operation has long since 
effected a conservation of newsprint 
not hitherto realized in metropolitan 
fields. Self-interest, not virtue, has 
been the promoting factor. Most of 
these fields are non-competitive. Size 
of the field puts its own ceiling on 
potential revenue. Profit depends 
heavily on economy in _ operation. 
These papers are 95 per cent or more 
home-delivered. Incentive is against 
wasteful dealer returns, unprofitable 
editions, or other prodigal practices. 

“2. Papers of 5,000 to 25,000 circu- 
lation have very little ‘cushion’ for 
reduction in size of paper without 
striking into the fundamental public 
services which the paper is rendering. 
Readily apparent mechanical limita- 
tions make it impossible to reduce the 
size of the 10 to 14 page issues with- 
cut the most serious impairment of 
reader values. A 20-page issue ob- 
viously is the smallest issue against 
which a 10 per cent cut of space can 
be made. In a 20-page issue you can 
make a 10 per cent reduction in space 
and have 18 pages, or 90 per cent of 
your space, left into which to con- 
dense. But in anything less than a 
20-page paper you must sacrifice more 
than 10 per cent of your space in or- 
der to effect any saving at all, and 
you must absorb this geometrically- 
increasing factor of loss into a pain- 
fully decreasing number of pages. In 
a 16-page paper you must sacrifice 
12 per cent of your space to save any 
at all; in a 14-page paper, 14 per cent; 
in a 12-page paper, 17 per cent; in a 
10-page paper, 20 per cent. In papers 
of 5,000 to 25,000 circulation, 20-page 
issues are the exception. A typical 
run in the median paper is: Monday, 
10 pages; Tuesday, 10 to 12; Wednes- 
day, 12; Thursday, 14 to 16; Friday, 
14 to 16; Saturday, 10. 

“3. This class of papers has had cir- 
culation gains since 1941 much in 
excess of the gains of metropolitan 
papers. The nature of the gains of 
these papers is as significant in its 
bearing on any enforced curtailment 
as is the degree of gain, which, from 
partial figures, may be computed as 
about 12 per cent. They are not pro- 
motional gains. One of the big items 
of circulation gain in this class is 
soldier subscriptions. Three typical 
papers, checked on this one element, 
show the following results: Paper No. 
1, 11,000 circulation—net paid gain of 
14 per cent since 1941, of which 4.6 
per cent are mail copies for home 
town boys at Army camps. Paper No. 
2, 13,400 circulation—a net paid gain 
of 11 per cent since 1941, of which 4.2 
per cent represents soldier mail copies. 
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Paper No. 3, 25,000 circulation—net 
paid gain of 15 per cent since 1941, of 
which 3.7 per cent is soldier mail 
copies. The sharp gains of these 
papers, other than soldier subscrip- 
tions, have come from increased pub- 
lic interest in local newspaper service 
in connection with draft, rationing, 
civilian defense, war employment, 
news from local soldiers at the front 
and in camp, etc. In metropolitan 
areas the elements of gain from these 
war news sources has no doubt been 
less, and in the metropolitan fields 
gains from such sources would be di- 
vided among a number of papers. not 
concentrated in the circulation of one 
paper, as in the smaller non-competi- 
tive fields. 

“4, In the 5,000 to 25,000 class, the 
3 per cent allowance for spoils, dam- 
age, wrapper and core waste, service 
copies, etc., is not adequate by com- 
parison with the larger papers. The 
spoils attendant on starting a press 
are much the same whether the run 
is 6,000 or 100,000 copies. But 3 per 
cent of 6,000 copies is 180 copies; of 
100,000, it is 3,000 copies. When it 
comes to tear sheets, admittedly the 
larger paper has more local advertisers 
to service than has the smaller one, 
but not in the ratio of circulation. Here 
is the case of a paper with 6,000 cir- 
culation: 

“Its 3 per cent allowance is 180 
copies. Spoils in the press room will 
average 70 copies; miscellaneous spoils 
and loss copies other than press room, 
25 copies; service copies to advertisers, 
25-50; allowance for counter sales, 
files, office use, etc., 30. It has been 
the practice of many smaller papers 
to supply each of their employes and 
rural correspondents with free copies 
of the paper. Whatever the wisdom of 
such practice, those subscriptions can- 
not now be added to 1941 net paid fig- 
ures, neither can they be cut off. On 
the basis, then, of essential extra 
copies and spoils alone, the 3 per 
cent factor has been exceeded with- 
out providing for white paper waste, 
core and wrapper roll waste, etc. An 
allowance of 6 per cent for smaller 
papers would thus seem comparable 
in equity with the 3 per cent allowed 
for the very large papers.” 

Mr. Gray’s figures and calculations 
for the small city daily have the ring 
of reality, and he concludes from them 
that the present WPB order will re- 
quire from them a reduction of from 
12 to 15 per cent under 1941 tonnage, 
whereas the metropolitan papers will 
not be compelled to reduce their con- 
sumption by more than 2.3 per cent. 
We should say that the majority of 
metropolitan papers have already re- 
duced their tonnage use by more than 
that margin, possibly .with the idea of 
easing gently into the next reduction 
that will become necessary under fur- 
ther orders. 











“IT GOES without saying,” Mr, Gray 
adds, “that every newspaper, large 
and small, should contribute its fair 
share to any neces. 


Papers Slow ‘ary reduction in use 


To Claim An of print Paper. 
Privilege ¥ Smaller publishers 

9 will not be found 

lacking in response 


to any patriotic call created by the 
war necessity, whether it be a cal] 
for voluntary action or acceptance of 
an order. My fear is quite the con- 
trary with respect to the present prin; 
paper order. It is that many smal] 
publishers will not appeal on an in. 
dividual basis because they do not 
want to appear unpatriotic, even 
though the requirements enforced 
upon them are desperately unjust or 
impracticable of achievement; or that 
because of patriotic feeling, they wil| 
not appeal until harm has actually 
overtaken them and their service to 
the public has been seriously im- 
paired.” 

There are good reasons behind Mr. 
Gray’s fears. Since the start of Amer- 
ican participation in the war, and 
even before, newspapers as individ- 
uals and in groups have been slow to 
press their claims for special consid- 
eration as an instrument of victory, 
They have not urged upon the govern- 
ment the advantages of buying paid 
advertising to advance the sale of War 
Bonds, for education of the people on 
rationing problems, on conservation 
of fuel, rubber and food. Far from pro- 
testing the reduction in use of news- 
print, they sent a committee of their 
best leaders to Washington several 
times to assist the government in 
working out a practical scheme for 
reduction. That the first formula 
was not perfect should occasion no 
surprise. A broad, simple, rule had 
to be laid down at the start. Appli- 
cation of that rule to individual cases 
would have to depend upon presen- 
tation by the affected publisher of the 
details in which the WPB formula in- 
flicted needless hardship upon his en- 
terprise. That was understood and 
stated by the WPB before the order 
was issued and when it was issued, 
and, in this writer’s opinion, no pub- 


lisher should be at all bashful about | 


laying all his cards on the table and 
asking for an adjustment to fit his 
circumstances. 


While Mr. Gray did not note in his 
remarks cited above that the WPB 
order exempts from the tonnage re- 
duction paper used to supply copies 
to men in the armed forces, that omis- 
sion does not detract from the force 
of his argument. A quick comparison 
of circulation in the 5,000 to 25,000 
class, or even up to 50,000 between 
the 1942 and 1943 Year Books of Eni- 
ror & PusisHer indicates that many of 
these one-paper towns have had phe- 
nomenal circulation increases because 
of new war industries or the location 
of Army training centres nearby. 
These cities and newspapers certainly 
merit special consideration from the 
WPB, and from our contacts with the 
WPB people, they will get it on pres- 
entation of a straight-forward case. 










* The great Detroit Free Press (329,682 M) 
received over a thousand requests for one 
Haskin booklet in a single mail. 
booklets, imprinted with the name of the 
paper on the cover, went into the homes, 
in the envelope of The Free Press—little 
missionaries of good will to the family and 
the neighbors. 


(The Reading Eagle [42,000 E] has contracted 





Frederick J. Haskin, Washington, D. C. 
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Now, FIFTEEN TIMES 


MR. ALLEN 





Hovrinc is hard work. Charley Allen is 
pufing, perspiring — and feeling foolish. But 
he gladly follows the doc’s directions. 


Charley’s buying another life insurance 
policy — and, at the same time, another stake 
in his electric light and power company. 

Probably, like most folks, he doesn’t look 
past the policy. But it’s a fact that his insur- 
ance company will take his premium dollars 
and put them to work for him — partly in 
utility securities, 

Here are interesting figures furnished 
by the Institute of Life Insurance: 

1. As of December 31, 1942, some 67 mil- 


lion people owned 134 million life insur- 
ance policies in 300 different companies. 


2. These companies, in turn, owned 
$5,060,000,000 of utility securities. 


ee 


. Through the life insurance companies 
alone, therefore, 90% of the adult pop- 
ulation of the United States has a big 
stake in the utility industry. 


And the electric companies under business 
management — which provide the great bulk 
of the power for America’s war production — 
are literally built by the savings of the same 
people they serve. 


Tue things that are true of the electric in- 
dustry are also true of most other industries. 
And indirect ownership is not limited to the 
life insurance field. 

Through the varied investments of savings 
banks, trust funds, fraternal orders, labor 
unions, schools and colleges, the ownership of 
industry is extended indirectly to practically 
all our people. 

The direct ownership of industry has also 
enormously increased in recent decades. Most 
corporations have steadily broadened their 
base. Today, there are about ten million men 
and women stockholders — and other millions 
who have put their savings into bonds. 
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Actually, the average citizen, besides being 
an employee and a consumer, is also a capitalist. 
His savings, invested directly or indirectly, are 
put to work to provide jobs for people like 
himself, and to produce the things he buys. 


He doesn’t realize that he is a capitalist 
but he is. He thinks that a capitalist wears a 
plug hat and a dollar-striped vest. 

He doesn’t realize that he owns American 
industry. He thinks industry is owned by “Wall 
Street,” by “wealthy interests,” by “fifty 
families.” But Mr. & Mrs. Citizen own industry. 

This widespread ownership — because it is 
voluntary, individual investment — because it 


INVEST IN AMERICA! 


is based on the willingness to work and save 
is real industrial democracy. 


Clearly, almost every American has a real 
interest in preserving the American system of 
business management under public regulation 

the system that has produced more goods 
and more services for more people at lower 
cost than any other in the world! 
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The Rocky Mountain News 
Offers You... 


(ip PAGE DOMINANCE at extremely low comparative cost 


i 
bi SELECTIVE SELLING with minimum waste. 
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oe a PRESTIGE of Colorado’s Oldest Newspaper. 
ACTION POWER that away outpulls its milline rate. 





Modernized for Wartime Reading 


Since April 13, 1942... PROVED ACCEPTANCE with fast growing circulation. 


NEW TABLOID FORMAT GREATER RECOGNITION by local Department Stores 


5 col.x220 lines that know how sales are made. 
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